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THIRD LIST OF DECEPTIVE COGNATES 


Many of these new cognates were suggested by certain col- 
leagues, whom I want to thank. First among them is Professor Olin 
H. Moore, of Ohio State; then Mr. Justin O’Brien, colleague and 
former pupil, and Professor Luigi A. Passarelli, of Arkansas. I de- 
rived some suggestions also from the review by Professors A. Mari- 
noni and L. A. Passarelli of G. R. Macdonald’s Dictionary (Italica, 
December, 1930, pp. 127-133), and from my pupil Miss Elena Bian- 
chini. Indeed, it is largely from my pupils that I gather material, 
sometimes in the form of information (as in Miss Bianchini’s case), 
sometimes as mistranslations. I also wish to thank Professor H. H. 
Vaughan and Dr. Enzo Giachino, who kindly read this list, and the 
ever helpful Editor of /talica. 

To prevent misunderstandings let me repeat that these lists are 
not meant for the experienced, bi-lingual teacher, to whom, obvi- 
ously, they can only be tabulations of what he knows already, but 
for our students, particularly in intermediate courses comprising ac- 
curate translation and composition. Let nobody be surprised, there- 
fore, if some of these cognates seem absurd. Students do, sometimes, 
lighten our grammatical drudgery with just such merrily absurd 
mistakes. 

Let me also repeat! “that the two given cognates may, in certain 
cases, retain identical meanings, but they remain deceptive, particu- 


1See “Some Deceptive Cognates” in /talica, VI, 4 (December, 1929), and 
“More Deceptive Cognates,” Jbid., VII, 3 (September, 1930). In referring to these 
my previous articles I shall use the abbreviations: Some Dec. Cog. and More Dec. 
Cog. My quotation is from the second article. 
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larly for our students, if these meanings are secondary, specific or 
rare, and not primary or in current Tuscan usage.” Please note, 
moreover, that I do not attempt to give a complete list of meanings 
or of idiomatic expressions in which the words may be used. For 
such information I refer to the standard dictionaries. ‘Those most 
often consulted for this article I refer to with the usual and additional 


abbreviations.” 
I shall again divide my list into Italian-English and English- 


Italian, according to the order of translation that would seem more 


plausible to the student. 
Since the subject is surely not exhausted I shall be grateful for 


further suggestions for a possible fourth list, should J¢talica again be 
hospitably inclined. 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH 


Acon1A, not merely Acony, in sense of anguish, but “Lotta fra la vita e la morte. 
Ultimi momenti del malato” (P), pyING BREATH, LAsT GAsP. Note also lighter 
expression: “Non mi tenere in quest’ agonia,” “Don’t keep me in this sus- 
pense.” 

ANONIMO=ANONYMOUS, but “societa anonima,” or simply “anonima,” “joint stock 
company” (H) (P). 

ARNESE, not harness=‘finimento’ (often used in pl.), but Toot. From its original 
meaning (see H and P), there remain such expressions as: “Essere in mal’ar- 
nese,” “to be in bad shape.” Note, also, such ironic expressions as: “Bel- 
l’'arnese, davvero,” “Fine specimen, indeed!” 

Arrirare, not to attire=‘vestire, but TO ATTRACT=ATTRARRE Or ATTIRARE (TB), “Si 
mise a strillare per attirare l’attenzione,” “She began to scream to attract 
attention.” “Elegantly attired,” “vestito elegantemente.” 

Avanzo (subst.), not advance=‘avanzamento’ or ‘avanzata’ (latter especially used 
for military advance), but REMNANT, LEFT-OVER, even REMAINS. “General D’s 
advance,” “L’avanzata del generale D.” ‘“Avanzi mortali” (RF), “mortal 
remains.” “Dettero ai pover: gli avanzi di tavola,” “They gave the left-overs 
to the poor.” Note such idiomatic expressions as: “I thank you in advance,” 
“La ringrazio anticipatamente”; “Non sgobbare pit; d’avanzo!” “Don’t grind 
any more; you've done plenty.” ‘“Vendita d’avanzi di bottega,” “Remnant 
sale.” 

CIMENTO, not cement=‘cemento,’ but hazardous TRIAL or contest (H), even 
“Il gran cimente,” “The great test or trial.” ‘“Porre a cimento la vita” 
(RF), “To risk one’s life.” “Sono in un bel cimento!” “I am in a fine pre- 
dicament.” More common: “in un bell’ imbroglio,” “in a fine fix.” Note 
“cemento concrete.” 

CommMozione, not usually commotion=‘commovimento, trambusto’ (H),—‘“violent 
motion or agitation, public disturbance” (W), but emotion (T). Commo- 
ZIONE and EMOZIONE are practically synonymous, except that COMMOZIONE 
seems stronger (P). “Nascondeva la commozione,” “He was concealing his 
emotion”; “Suddenly there was a great commotion,” “Ad un tratto vi fu un 
gran trambusto.” ‘TRAmBusTo is almost equivalent to our RUMPUS. 


2 (Cr) for Crusca, 1878 Edition, (H) for Hoare, (P) for Petrocchi, (Pa) 
for Panzini’s Dizionario moderno (His article: “Aggiunte al Dizionario moderno,” 
in Rassegna Italiana, March, 1931, adds nothing to my subject), (RF) for Rigutini- 
Fanfani, (T) for Tommaséo, Diz. dei Sinonimi, (TB) for Tommaséo-Bellini, (W) 
for Webster’s /nternational, (Z) for Zingarelli’s Vocabolario. 
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Comopo, not commode=piece of furniture, such as bureau=‘comd’ (colloquial, Tus- 
can) or night stand=‘comodino,’ but used in idiomatic expressions implying 
COMFORT, EASE, “Tutto cid che é di soddisfazione ai sensi” (RF). ‘“Faremo 
il nostro comodo,” “We shall do as we please.” Colloquially: “Fa il suo 
porco comodo,” “He takes his own sweet time.” Comopo (adj.) =coNnveN- 
IENT, HANDY, COMFORTABLE. “Un’ ora comoda,” “a convenient hour”; “un 
arnese comodo,” “a handy tool”; “gente comoda,” “easy-going, comfortable 
people”; also used in sense of comrorTaBLy orF. “ Lo fard a comodo,” “I'll 
do it when I feel like it, when I am good and ready.” Note idiom: “Stia 
comodo,” “Don’t get up” or “Please be seated.” “Luogo comodo,” “W.C.” 
“Mi fa comodo,” “It suits me.” 

Connorato, more often used in pl. connotatr (RF), not connotated, but personal 
ATTRIBUTES, FEATURES, sometimes IDENTIFICATION MARKS. “Dai connotati si 
direbbe un mulatto.” “Judging from his features one would think him a mu- 
latto.” Although P says about connoraro: “Non pop.,” I believe the word 
has since become popular, especially in such jocosely impetuous expressions 
as: “Se sparla di me, con un pugno gli rovino 1 connotati,” “If he talks ill 
of me, with one blow I'll smash his face.” 

ConsEGNARE, usually not to consign. Consign is hardly a popular word, and means 
primarily “to seal or sign,” secondarily to “deliver formally’ (W); while con- 
SEGNARE is very popular and means TO HAND OVER, DELIVER, even INTRUST, 


although in this last sense DARE IN CONSEGNA would be better. “Ho conse- 
gnato la vigilia,” “I delivered the suitcase”; “Lo consegnai a due guardie” 
(RF), “I coaded him over to two policemen. *  Jocosely: “Consegnare un 
pugno,” “To hand him one (a blow).” 


ConTEsTo, not contest=‘contesa, gara,” but conTexT. “Unita di contesto” (P 
“unity of context”; “athletic contest,” “gara atletica.” 

DELINQUENTE=DELINQUENT, but the two words have different usages and conno- 
tations. DELINQUENTE is a popular word suggesting an out and out criminal; 
“delinquent” is a less popular, more legal or sociological word, suggesting, 
primarily “defaulting in a duty,” secondarily the commission of a crime. “I” 
un delinquente,” “He is a criminal”; “delinquent member,” “socio moroso”; 
“delinquent rent,” “pigione arretrata” (RF); “Ha una faccia da delinquen- 
te.” “He looks like a bandit.” 

DetraGLio=peTAIL, but “al dettaglio,” or better (P), “al minuto”="“retail.” “Le 
arancie costano meno in California al minuto, che a Nuova York all’ ingros- 
so.” “Oranges are cheaper in California at retail, than in New York at 
wholesale.” 

Erretrivo, strictly speaking=errective, but more often acTruaL, “danni effettivi,” 
“actual damages.” “Soci effettivi,” “regular members.” Note, also, as subst., 
less common, pl. EFFETTIVI=CASH PAYMENT DOWN: “Venduta la casa in ef- 
fettivi contanti” (P), “Having sold the house, cash down.” 

Fiero, not fiery=‘focoso,’ but proup, HAUGHTY. FrERO suggests also ‘vivacity,’ 
‘violence,’ “gravity,” but not in every-day parlance (P) (RF) (TB). “Ne 
sono fiero,” “I am proud of it”; “una fiera lite.” “a lively quarrel”; “un 
bambino fiero” (RF), also, and freely: “a bouncing child”; “ta fiery horse,” 
“un cavallo focoso.” Dante’s “La fiera moglie pil ch’ altro mi nuoce” (/nf., 
XVI, 45), clearly suggests that Madam Rusticucci was some sort of a ter- 
magant! 

Foca, not fog=‘nebbia,’ but arpor (H). “Si rompe del montar l’ardita foga” 
(Purg., XII, 103), ‘The bold sweep (tr. Grandgent) of the climb is broken.” 
“Ci s’é messo con una foga” (P), “He started in with a vim.” “La foga 
degli affari,” “the rush of business.” “A thick fog,” “una folta nebbia.” 

GALLERIA=GALLERY, in sense of place where exhibitions of works of art are held: 
“Galleria degli uffizi,’ “Uffizi Gallery.” ‘La Galleria,’ in Milan, is a huge 
arcade, untranslatable, “The Galleria.’ also=TUNNEL, on a rail- 
road or in a mine (Cr). Note that our gallery, in the theatre, (‘peanut gal- 
lery,’ ‘nigger-heaven’) is, in Tuscany, ‘lubbione,’ or ‘loggione,’ ‘piccionaia’ (Z). 
In Northern Italy, I am told, ‘prima galleria,’ ‘terza galleria,’ etc., for ‘first, 
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third balcony,’ are common. “La galleria del Gottardo,” “The St. Gothard 
tunnel.” “Urla dal lubbione,” “howls from the gallery.” 


Lurivo, not lurid. Lurivo suggests primarily dirt; lurid suggests primarily color, 


‘very pale, hideously vivid or ghastly, sinister.’ Luripo, therefore,=FitTuy, 
FouL (Cr); for lurid I find no exact translation, though ‘pallido,’ ‘giallastro’ 
(H), sometimes ‘vistoso,’ or by extension, ‘tetro’=“dismal,” may be proper. 
“Un vecchiaccio lurido,” “a filthy old man”; “A lurid newspaper,” inade- 
quately “un giornalaccio”; “a lurid face,” “una faccia scialba”; “A lurid 
glow,” inadequately, “un chiaror fulvo.” 

MaresciALLO=MARSHAL only as the highest title bestowed on a military general: 
“Il generale Joffre era maresciallo di Francia,” “General Joffre was marshal 
of France.” MaresciALio indicates also the highest title of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, roughly equivalent to a top sergeant. “Il maresciallo dei ca- 
rabinieri” could not be exactly translated, for it contains two words for which 
there are no exact equivalents in English. 

OrGASMO=oRGASM, except that orgasm has a more erotic or medical connotation, 
and is not used in popular expressions. “Quella povera mamma sta in or- 
gasmo per il bambino malato,” “That poor mother is worried to death over 
her sick child”; “La sorpresa gli ha messo addosso un orgasmo,” freely: “He 
is just thrilled with surprise.” 

Periopo, not only periop, but also, grammatically, SENTENCE. See SENTENZA in 
Some Dec. Cog. Period, in sense of full stop, in punctuation,=‘punto’ or 
‘punto fermo’; cf. ‘punto interrogativo,’ ‘question mark,’ etc. “Un dato pe- 
riodo di tempo,” “a given period of time”; “Pagine piene di periodi sganghe- 
rati,’” “Pages full of dishevelled sentences.” 

PrEvENTIVO (adj.) PREVENTIVE only in sense of “that which prevents” (W), “di- 
retto a prevenire” (P); but preveNTIvo in financial matters, ESTIMATED, 
more often used as subst., ESTIMATE. “Bilancio preventivo,” “estimated bud- 
get” (H); “fare un preventivo,” “to make an estimate.” “Medicina pre- 
ventiva,” “preventive medicine.” “Carcere preventivo” is equivalent to our 
“preliminary detention.” 

Pruno, not prune=‘prugna,’ more common, in Tuscany at least, than ‘pruna’ (in 
spite of P), and less common than ‘susina’ or ‘prugnola’ (RF), but THorN, 
BRIAR, BRAMBLE, cf. ‘spine’: 

“Maggiore aperta molte volte impruna 

Con una forcatella di sue spine 

L’uom della villa... .” Purg., IV, 19-21. 
‘Impruna’=“hedges up” (tr. Grandgent): ‘spine’=*“thorns.” 

RIFERIRE=TO REFER, but more often TO REPORT, RELATE. “Mi riferisca i cisultati 
deila sua inchiesta,” “Report the results of your investigation.” (‘investi- 
gazione’ is not as popular as “investigation.”) The refl. ‘riferirsi a’=‘“to 
refer to,” is more commonly used. 

ScHEDULA, strictly speaking=scHEDULE, in sense of a “written or printed scroll or 
piece of paper” (W), ‘schedula’ being used as a diminutive of ‘scheda’ (P). 
ScHEDULA is not listed in (RF) (Z); a far better diminutive would be ‘sche- 
dina. Note, however, first of all, that ‘scheda’ has the meaning of “card,” 
as in “catalogo a schede,” ‘a card catalogue”; and then that scHEDULA can- 
not be used for ‘orario,’ in sense of “time-table.” “The train arrived on 
schedule,” “Il treno é arrivato in orario.” 

Scopa, not scope=‘scopo,’ but Broom. ‘Scopo’=scope, in sense of “ultimate design” 
(W), but not in sense of “field of activity.” ‘“Quale é lo scopo?” “What is 
the purpose?” “Conseguire lo scopo,” “To attain the object”; “Degno sco- 
po,” “worthy aim.” “His new position will give him greater scope” may be 
rendered: “La sua nuova posizione gli offrira maggior campo.” 

SERENO=SERENE, but “serene” more usually suggests a moral quality, while sERENO 
more often suggests a physical quality, such as clearness. “Notte serena.” 
“clear night.” “Un fulmine a ciel sereno,” “out of a perfectly clear sky.” 
“Pietra serena,” “pietra azzurrina-bigia” (P), “A bluish grey stone,” (H, 
copied from P); in short, “sandstone” or “granite,” which is, as I understand 
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it, entirely grey, without that mixture of brown which is, for instance, fre- 
quently found in quarries near Florence. Note our slang phrase: “All serene,” 
“Tutto bene.” 

Spasimo, usually not spasm, but INTENSE PAIN, ‘dolore intenso’ (RF). “Mori in 
atroci spasimi” (P), “He died in atrocious pain.” 

SuGGEzionE (more popular than soGGeziong, says P, but, I think, incorrectly) = 
SUBJECTION, strictly speaking, but more often used in sense of Timipiry (H), 


or better, EMBARRASSMENT. “Fabrizio non da soggezione” (Giacosa, Tristi 
amori, Act II, Sc. 2) freely rendered: “You don’t make a fuss about Fabri- 
zio (coming to dinner). “Non abbia soggezione,” “Don’t be bashful.” 


SOGGEZIONE is very inadequately explained in (RF). 

Torcia=TorcH, but note that Torcione should not be used as a majorative for 
ToRcIA, because it means “kitchen cloth” or rough “dish cloth” (RF). 
Trucco, not truck=‘camion’ (Pa), but MAKE-up (this meaning not in P or H), 

sometimes TRICK, especially in derogatory sense, as a “dirty trick, deception” 
(Pa). Note Truccarsi and ‘camuffarsi,’ “to make up,” “to put on make-up.” 
not to hurl=‘scagliare,’ ‘scaraventare’ (H), ‘gettare,’ but TO sCREAM, SHOUT: 
“Urla pure,” “Go ahead and shout.” 
VaGo=VAGUE, in sense of INDEFINITE, but vAGo also=Farr, in sense of BEAUTIFUL, 
ATTRACTIVE, CHARMING: 
“O vaghe montanine pasturelle 
D’onde venite si leggiadre e belle?” 
Sacchetti, Le pastorelle di montagna. 
“O fair mountain shepherdesses. . .” 
Vaco also DESIROUS, EAGER: 
“Ancor non prendi a schivo, ancor sei vaga 
Di mirar queste valli?” 
Leopardi, Canto notturno, ll. 7-8 
Thou art still eager... ?” 


“La molta gente e le diverse piaghe 

Avean le luci mie si inebriate, 

Che de lo stare a piangere eran vaghe.” 
Inf., XXIX, 1-3. 

‘.. . My eyes were eager to weep.” 


‘ 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN 


AccipENT, not usually accidente (in spite of H), but piscrazia (see Some Dec. Cog.) 
or INFORTUNIO, which is used especially for “infortuni sul lavoro” (P), “work- 
men’s accidents.” Accidente means specifically “colpo apoplettico” (P), 
“apoplectic stroke.” By extension it is used both as a curse, in the plural: 
“accidenti a lui,” “damn” or “darn him,” and colloquially in the sense 
of “good for nothing”: “Non vale un accidente,” “He is not worth a damn.” 
Goldoni’s Un curioso accidente might be rendered as A Strange (or peculiar) 
Incident (or coincidence). 

ARGUMENT=ARGOMENTO, but more often suspyect. “L’argomento discusso,” “The 
subject under discussion.” ARGUMENT=ARGOMENTO also in sense of “sum- 
mary” (W) (Z). 

ATTEND=ATTENDERE, only in sense of “to give heed to” (W), curarsi pt (P), ac- 
cupirE (Z): “ He attends to his business,” ‘Attende ai suoi affari.” Atten- 
dere in sense of “to wait” is stilted in Italian and archaic in English (W). 
“Attenda (better: “‘Aspetti”), prego,” “Kindly wait.” In sense of “to be 
present,” “to attend”=assisTerE A: “I attended a mass-meeting last night,” 
‘Ho assistito ad un comizio ieri sera.” (For assistere, see More Dec. Cog.). 
Note that ATTENDENTE (subst.)=orDERLY, in military sense; ATTENDIBILE= 
PLAUSIBLE. 
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ATTRACTIVE, not attrattivo, but ATTRAENTE. Attrattiva as a substantive, “attraction,” 
“charm,” is rare and awkward in spite of (P). ‘Beauty is attractive,” “Il 
bello é attraente” (P); “What an attractive girl,” “Che ragazza carina,” 
(‘avvenente,’ Z, but it would sound stilted). 

Brancu, not branca=‘claw,” ‘clutch’ (H), even ‘tentacle’; nor branco=‘flock,’ also 
‘crowd,’ but rAMo. Branca, however, may, usually, have a meaning similar 
to “branch,” as in: “E un altra branca (but better: “ramo”) delle scienze,” 
“It is another branch of learning.” “The branches of the trees,” “I rami 
degli alberi”; “Quel ramo del lago di Como” (Manzoni, / promessi spost, 1.1) 
“That branch (or: “arm”) of the Lake of Como”; “Guai a chi capita fra 
le mie branche,” “Woe unto him who falls into my clutches.” “Un branco 
di pecore, di gabbiani,” “A flock of sheep, of sea gulls.” 

Camp (verb) not campare=‘to live,’ ‘make a living,’ but AccCAMPARE or better, 
AcCCAMPARSI. Used mostly in military terminology, since Italians are not 
given to camping, so that they would be forced, in this country, to adopt 
our term, il camping, which is not to be found in Dictionaries, not even in 
(Pa). 

Concrete (adj.)=Concreto, but concrete (subst.) in sense of building material, 
not concreto, but CEMENTO, See s.v. CIMENTO. 

DisposiTIoN =pDIspPosizIONE, in sense of “act of disposing, arranging” (W), and also 
in sense of “inclination, propensity” (W), but not in sense of “temper of 
mind,” “temperament, character”’=indole, carattere, in spite of (P). “La 
disposizione delle stanze ¢ comodissima,” “The arrangement of the rooms is 
extremely convenient.” “He has a naughty (or “wicked”) disposition,” 
“Ha un’ indole cattiva.” “Mi metto a Sua disposizione,” “I place myself 
at your disposal” (In this expression “disposition” is, I think, bad English); 
colloquially, “Ha disposizione per il baron coll’effe’ (P); “He is inclined to 
be a damned fool or rascal.” 

DrAMA=pRAMMA, but usually=TEaATRO, referring to plays in general, while ‘dramma’ 
is supposed to refer to a particular kind of usually serious play (RF) (Z). 
(In spite of H): “History of Italian Drama,” “Storia del teatro italiano”: 
“Ho visto un bel dramma ieri sera,” “I saw a fine play last night.” 

ENGROSSED, not ingrossato—'‘thickened’ (H), but figuratively, assorto. “He was 
entirely engrossed in his thoughts,” “Era tutto assorto nei suoi pensieri.” 
Note that pensieri also=‘worries.’ For grosso, see Some Dec. Cog. 

ENTITLE=INTITOLARE only in the sense of “giving a title,” “dare un titolo” (P): 
“Tl libro s’intitola,” “The book is entitled”; but not in sense of “to qualify 
for’: “He is entitled to a large salary,” which would have to be rendered, 
freely, with: “Si merita un alto onorario,” or “Ha dirittoa .. .,” etc. (See, 
for salario, More Dec. Cog.). 

GLorious=GLori0oso, in primary sense of ‘worthy of glory,’ but never in our com- 
mon usage for ‘splendid,’ etc.: “Napoleon’s glorious deeds,” “le gesta gloriose 
di Napoleone”; “It was a glorious day, full of sunshine,” “Era una bellissima 
giornata, piena di sole”; “I had a glorious time at the movies,” not “Ho 
avuto un glorioso tempo... .”!, but “Mi sono divertito immensamente al 
cinematografo” (or, for short: “cinema”). 

Lamp, not lampo=“flash,’ usually of lightning, but Lampapa, Lume. “Light the 
kerosene lamp,” “Accendi il lume a petrolio.” “There was a lamp before 
the sacred image,” “C’era una lampada davanti all’immagine sacra.” Note: 
“Lume di luna,” “moonlight”; idiom: “A questi lumi di luna,” freely: “‘in 
these (hard) times.” 

Lisrary=libreria, only in sense of a room or a piece of furniture in which books are 
kept (P) (W). Liprary as a building (usually public) containing collec- 
tions of books, is not libreria, but BisLtiorecA. LisrerIA also means BOOK- 
store. “You will find it in my library,” “Lo troverai nella mia libreria.” “I 
am going to the library,” “Vado (or: “Vo’) in biblioteca.” “Libreria Olschki,” 


Olschki’s bookstore.” 
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List (subst.) = Lista; but List (verb) not listare=‘to border’ (H), but REGISTRARE, 
ELENCARE, FARE UNA LISTA. “Lista del bucato,” “laundry list”; “Your book 
is not listed,’ ” “TI suo libro non é elencato” or “registrato.” 

Pay (verb) =pac. ARE, but not in our idiomatic sense: “It does not pay me,” “Non 
mi conviene”; “This land does not pay,” “Questo terreno non rende.” “Id- 
dio non paga il sabato,” “God does not pay off on Saturday,”—or, freely: 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 

Point=punTA, in sense of “sharp tip.” or PUNTO, in sense of geometrical “point,’ 

and also in general. “Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse” (/nf., V. 132). 
“But only one point conquered us”; but not in idioms as: “Do you get my 
point?” “Capisci l’allusione?” “He got the point,” “Ha mangiato la foglia.” 

Popu ar, strictly speaking=popoLare, but not in our common sense of popularity. 
*Popular usage,” “uso popolare.” “Government of (allegedly by and for!) 
the people,” “governo popolare”’; but: “He is very Pr with the ladies,” 
would have to be freely translated as: “Fa furore colle signore” or “Ha gran 
successo. 

PRESENT, not presente, which, in sense of “gift” is very unusual and stilted, but 
REGALO. In current usage, a “present” is un regalo; a “gift.” un dono. “He 
gave a present to his wife,” “Ha fatto un regalo alla moglie’; “He made a 
gift of his books to the University,” ‘Ha fatto dono dei suoi libri all’univer- 
sita.’ “Ha fatto un presente” would sound archaic and stilted. 

Quore (subst.) pl. quotes (colloquial and technical for “quotation marks’) not 
quota or quote—‘dues,’ but virGoLetTre. Quore (verb) not quotare=‘assign 
dues,’ but crrare. “When you quote, use quotes,” “Quando cita, usi virgo- 
lette”; “Pagate subito la quota annuale all’ A.A.T.I.,” “Pay your annual dues 
at once to the A.A.T.I.”!! “To quote in a footnote,” “citare in calce”; 
“In quota,” “fuori quota” seem to be new immigration terms=“in quota,” 
“ex quota.” 

REFERENCE, not referenza or riferenze (neither is listed in P, though riferenze is in H, 
s.v. reference). REFERENCES==RACCOMANDAZIONI. “The maid had excellent 
references,” “La cameriera aveva ottime raccomandazioni.” “In his book I 
find no reference to my article,” “Non trovo citato nel suo libro il mio ar- 
ticolo.” “With reference to,” “riguardo a.” See s.v. RIFERIRE. 

RecistTer (subst.)—=Recistro, in both business and musical senses; REGISTER (verb) 
=REGISTRARE, but not in sense of “to register (mail)”=RACCOMANDARE. “To 
register in a course,” “iscriversi ad un corso.” “Here is a registered letter,” 
“Ecco una raccomandata.” 

Storm, not stormo=* ‘crowd,’ but TEMPORALE, BURRASCA, TEMPESTA. See Leo- 
pardi, La quiete dopo la tempesta, Quiet after the Storm. “Uno stormo di 
passere,” “a flock of sparrows.” Srormo seems to be used more for birds 
‘than other animals, or, figuratively, for a throng of people, in a disparaging 
sense, as in the colloquial: “Allora ci capité addosso uno stormo di sbirri,” 
“Then a bunch of cops landed on us.” 

Surce (verb), not surgere, archaic and poetical for sorgere=‘to rise,’ but ONDEGGIA- 
rE. “The surging sea,” “il mare a cavalloni.” “The surging of the crowd,” 
“Vondeggiare della folla.” 

Trunk=tronco, only as “the stem or body of a tree” (W), but not as a piece of 
baggage=BAULE, or as the proboscis of an elephant—prososcipE, sometimes 
called (“scherz.” P) ‘tromba, 


Rupotew ALTROCCHI 
University of California 


Berkeley 
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THE FIRST FRAGMENT OF A TRANSLATION OF THE 
DIVINE COMEDY PRINTED IN AMERICA 


N THE New York Magazine, Volume II (1791), pp. 297-98, there 
appeared a translation thirty-four lines long from the thirty-third 
canto of Dante’s Inferno. It was signed “W. D.” 

Since none of the bibliographies of translations from the Divine 
Comedy appears to make reference to it, we have felt that it should 
be noted, not on account of any merit it possesses in itself but be- 
cause it represents one of the earliest expressions of interest in Dante 
in the United States. 

The initials “W.D.” almost certainly stand for William Dunlap, 
the most prolific of the early American writers, who was a frequent 
contributor to the New York Magazine. A clue which would tend to 
link his name with them may be found in the volume containing the 
fragment, where he appears in the subscribers’ list (p. 743). How- 
ever, conclusive proof of this relationship is the fact that an original 
poem entitled “Ella—A Norwegian Tale,” included in the same vol- 
ume, (pp. 235-38) and bearing the same signature, was reprinted as 
Dunlap’s in American Poems Selected and Original (Litchfield, Conn., 
Vol. I, 1793).! 

Though Dunlap translated extensively from French and Ger- 
man, there is nothing besides this translation to indicate that he knew 
Italian. In view of this slender bit of evidence, therefore, it may be 
assumed that he had never read the /nferno in the original, but 
translated the passage indirectly from some French or German trans- 
lation. Indeed, he may even have adapted it from an English ver- 
sion, for it is known that in his play-translations he freely borrowed 
from those who had adapted the same pieces.” 

His interest in the so-called Gothic revival inaugurated by Hor- 
ace Walpole some years before serves as a logical explanation for his 
choice of this particular episode. 

After giving the antecedents that led to Count Ugolino’s im- 
prisonment in a brief summary, the writer describes the last scene of 
the Count’s life in a passage “thrown into English heroic verse.” 
This passage, owing to the comparative inaccessibility of the 1791 
volume of the New York Magazine, is cited in full below. 


1 Oral Sumner Coad, in William Dunlap: A Study of his Life and Works and 
his Place in Contemporary Culture, New York, 1927, in his excessive caution about 
mentioning only signed articles in the bibliography, fails to cite the 1791 publica- 
tion of this poem. 


2 Op. cit., p. 282. 


Deep in the doleful tow’r of guilt I sate, 

And watch’d the creaking of the hideous grate; 
We heard with hope renew’d, th’ approaching tread, 
Each famish’d boy upheav’d his drooping head; 
I watch’d their longing looks—I saw their fears— 
I saw their hopes—I saw their trickling tears. 

In vain we look’d for bread—our rugged guard 
With double bolts our dismal dungeon barr’d. 
Stern, black despair sat glaring in my eyes, 

In silent agony I view’d my boys. 

“Why looks our father so?” Anselmo cri’d; 

Silent, the little wretches’ woes I ey‘d. 

Night came—in sullen anguish still I lay; 

Slow thro’ (sic) the gates appear’d another day; 
Unwelcome light! which gave again to view 

Those four dear faces where my features grew; 
With grief and rage, I gnaw’d my naked arms; 
My children saw, and shrieked with kind alarms. 
“Father, on us thy hunger sate, on us— 

“Less were our pain than to behold thee thus.” 

I curb’d my rage, to mitigate their pain, 

Then mute that day, and thro’ the next remain. 
The fourth day came when Gaddo falling eri‘d, 
“Why don’t you help me father!” groan’d and died. 
Two more sad days in silent horror past, 

Whilst one by one, my children breath’d their last; 
Then blindness seiz’d me—welcome loss of light! 
My last three days were one continuous night, 
Sunk on my hands and knees I crawl’d around, 
Felt each lov’d face, and made my cave resound; 
Groping in darkness o’er the dead I past, 

Call’d each lov’d name with falt’ring to the last. 
At length death came, to give me some relief, 

And gnawing hunger vanquish’d racking grief. 


W.D. 


Josepu G. 


Northwestern University 
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ITALIAN AT THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


N THE Spring of 1930 the Academic Board at the United States 
Naval Academy authorized the addition of Italian and German 
courses to the Modern Language Department, for not over 24 (two 
sections) of midshipmen in each class for each language; and classes 
were organized and started for the academic year 1930-1931. Before 
outlining the reasons for the addition of Italian to the curriculum, it 
seems desirable to give an outline of the general system and mission 
of the Modern Language Department of the Naval Academy. 

Upon entering the Academy, midshipmen are assigned either 
French or Spanish; being allowed their choice, in so far as it is prac- 
ticable to divide the class equally, one half taking French, and the 
other half, Spanish. ‘Their assignment to a language rests solely 
with the authorities; but normally those who have had either French 
or Spanish continue with the language they have already studied, 
and those who have had neither prior to entry are assigned so as to 
equalize the distribution. Once assigned to one of the two languages, 
they are required to take only that language during the entire 
course.!- No languages are required for admission, except as credits 
for those who enter by the certificate method. Incidentally, the U.S. 
Naval Academy is the only institution of its kind amongst the five 
leading naval powers that does not require some preliminary modern 
language, either by certificate or on entrance examination. For ex- 
ample, the Italian Royal Naval Academy requires a candidate for 
admission to take an examination in French and either English or 
German, equivalent to our first year college course. 

The assignment of time for Modern Languages for the four-year 


course at the Academy is as follows: 


Ist year—3 periods a week—37 weeks—Total__-___- 111 hours 

2nd year—2 periods a week—33 weeks—Total____-_-_- 66 hours 

3rd year—1 period a week—33 weeks—Total___--_- 33 hours 
4th year—2 periods a week 

for Ist term only: 16 weeks—Total______~ 32 hours 

Total 242 hours 


Each period is of 50 to 55 minutes in duration. Written examinations 
are held monthly for all classes. 


1Prior to 1917, midshipmen were required to take two years of each of the 
two languages, French and Spanish. 
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The primary mission of the Modern Language Department is 
to produce graduates who can converse with ease in one foreign lan- 
guage upon normal topics and upon topics of service life. Our naval 
officers are not in competition with each other, but they are in com- 
petition as a body with the officers of all other navies. In foreign 
waters, if a naval officer can not speak the language of the country 
he is less able to safeguard his own and his country’s interests; and 
the officers of other navies who can so speak obtain the success that 
he sought, and the prestige of the United States perhaps suffers. It 
is the secondary mission of the Department to require exactness in 
the mechanics of the language and to interest midshipmen in the 
literary language. 

The course is divided into two periods, of two years each: in 
the first, attention to detail is insisted upon, and the stress is placed 
on pronunciation and grammar; in the second period the student is 
encouraged to develop facility and fluency in conversation and to 
acquire a wide and useful vocabulary. 

Upon the assignment of Commander A. T. Beauregard, U.S. 
Navy, as Head of the Department of Modern Languages, in 1929, 
he devoted his untiring efforts towards obtaining authority to add 
Italian and German to the curriculum. Being the outstanding officer 
in our Navy in linguistic knowledge, ability, and experience, he was 
probably the only naval officer who could have successfully achieved 
this valuable contribution to the Service. The Office of Naval In- 
telligence heartily endorsed his recommendation and assisted greatly 
in pointing out the practical need of the Service for such a move; 
to quote: “We realize that an officer’s usefulness is enhanced by a 
knowledge of languages. . . . Quite aside from any benefit to him- 
self socially and intellectually, there is a real need in the Navy for 
a reasonable number of officers who can speak, read and write for- 
eign languages. This is not restricted to French and Spanish, but 
includes, particularly, German and Italian and also the languages 
of the other countries with whom we are thrown in contact. .. . He 
can be of the greatest assistance to his Captain in his dealings with 
foreign officers and officials. . . .”. Consequently, German and Ital- 
ian were added to the languages already being studied. 

One of the foremost reasons for the need of more officers pro- 
ficient in Italian is the following: Of the 5,499 commissioned line 
officers in the Navy at present, only 9 are listed as being qualified 
as interpreters or having a speaking knowledge of the language. Of 
the nine, five are of Italian extraction. These nine officers are of the 
following ranks: 1 Commander, 3 Lieutenant Commanders, 3 Lieu- 
tenants and 2 Ensigns. Obviously, the ever increasing importance 
of Italy, since the World War, in international relations and prestige, 
invites more official contact and other relations with their officers 
than heretofore. It is worthy of note that during the delicate and 
successful diplomatic mission in the troublesome post-Armistice days 
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in the Adriatic there was only one officer who could communicate 
fluently with the Italian Navy: namely, Commander Rufus King, 
U.S.N.2 

The course in Italian is limited to a maximum of 24 midship- 
men, in two sections, in each class. They are carefully selected from 
the entering class, and the course is specifically elective. The origi- 
nal intention was to select only those who had had previous expe- 
rience or study in Italian; but this number was too small. Those 
who are selected must have had at least two years of some Romance 
language or Latin prior to entry in the Academy. So far as can be 
determined from records and investigation, only such midshipmen 
are selected as appear to have had high scholastic standing, in order 
that their study of Italian may not be hampered, or interfere with 
their progress in other subjects. 

The present First Year class—the Fourth Class, or Class of 
1934—consists of 19 midshipmen. In order fully to initiate the 
course, 15 members of the Second Year men—Third Class, or Class 
of 1933—were selected, and started a short and intensive course for 
the remaining 24 years. These men were selected from students 
who were above the average in their general work, and at the same 
time had been especially proficient in their French or Spanish during 
their first year. These students have proved to be excellent scholars 
—in some respects far superior to those of the First Year. Of course, 
all future selections will be made from the entering class. 

Recapitulating, therefore: there are at present 34 taking Italian; 
and 20 to 24 will be added each year for the next two years until 
there will be from 90 to 96 taking Italian at one time. 

At present, the Italian course must parallel as near as possible 
the regular French and Spanish courses. Therefore the present First 
Year men have studied Russo’s Elementary Italian Grammar in 60 
assignments, and are now completing the year by reviewing the 
grammar and reading the selections in Marinoni and Passarelli’s 
Simple Italian Lessons. For the Second Year work it is contem- 

plated to continue a review of the grammar and to use two readers, 
such as Wilkins and Altrocchi’s /talian Short Stories, or Fucini’s 
stories, or some other selections from modern writers. We should 
like some composition book to develop modern idiomatic conversa- 
tional Italian; but none that seems suitable is available in the lim- 
ited field of Italian textbooks for students of college age: which con- 
dition, in my opinion, is retarding the progress of Italian in our 
schools. Such a book should comprise modern and intelligent con- 
versation such as might be expected amongst educated Italians; and 
is a real desideratum. 


2 See “Armistice Days in the Adriatic,” by Lieut. Commander R. S. Field, 
U.S.N.. in U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, No. 333 (Nov. 1930), p. 966. Also: 
“Passione Adriatica,” by Capitano di Vascello G. Menini, R.I.N. 
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Third Year work will be mainly conversational with consider- 
able composition, using a nautical phrase-book and reader which I 
am preparing along the lines of a corresponding book used by the 
French and Spanish classes in our Naval Academy. For this Italian 
phrase-book I shall use as a guide and reference the similar work 
used at the Regia Accademia Navale, at Leghorn, called Le norme 
pit in uso nelle relazioni sociali ed internazionali—a fascinating text- 
book. 

For the Fourth Year, we intend to use a reader or some other 
sort of textbook that will permit of conversation in modern Italian 
on subjects that will be practical, attractive and interesting to a 
midshipman. Here again, we have no choice of book that will suit 
the needs of classes that wish to develop conversation for fairly ad- 
vanced students. It is the present policy to asign one officer to teach 
Italian who will alternate with a civilian Instructor. At present, I 
am the first officer assigned to such duty. The civilian Instructor is 
Edmund Caskie, Dipl6mé (M.A.) de I’Ecole libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris; Diploma, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, who 
formerly taught French and Spanish at the University of Colorado, 
Oberlin College, and Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. The 
officer assigned to this duty will be permitted during the summer to 
visit Italy for training in conversation or for a summer course, as 
may be necessary. 

The introduction of Italian and German has been greeted with 
enthusiasm and applause by the Academy personnel, the Navy De- 
partment and the Service as a whole. The course in Italian is well 
under way, and the midshipmen taking it are keenly interested in, 
loyal to, and appreciative of their subject. 


H. W. Zirout 
Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy 


United States Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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ITALIAN COURSES IN OUR SUMMER SESSIONS 


The replies received to /talica’s annual call for information 
enable us to announce the following Italian courses in American col- 
leges and universities for the summer of 1931. 

Boston University. July 6 to August 15. Elementary Italian, 
Professor George E. Washburn. Intermediate or Advanced Italian 
(“depending on the desires, preparation and number of the students 
applying’), Professor Washburn. 

University or Carirornia, Berkeley. (1) Intersession. May 
11 to June 20. Advanced Elementary Italian, Dr. Enzo Giachino. 
(11) Summer Session. June 22 to August 1. Elements of Italian, 
Dr. Giachino. Intermediate Italian, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, 
of Princeton University. Dante’s Vita Nuova and Canzoniere, Pro- 
fessor McKenzie. 

University or Carirrornia at Los ANGELEs. June 22 to Au- 
gust 1. Elements of Italian, Dr. Elio Gianturco. Advanced Elemen- 
tary Italian, Dr. Gianturco. 

University or Cuicaco. Summer Quarter. June 22 to August 
28. Elementary Italian, Dr. Hilda L. Norman. Italian Poetry since 
1850 (with “special emphasis on Carducci, Pascoli, and d’Annun- 
zio”’), Professor Walter L. Bullock. Investigations in the Field of 
Italian Literature (Graduate Course), Professor Bullock. 

Cotumsia University. July 1 to August 14. Elementary, first 
course, Professor Romano Guarnieri, of the University of Amsterdam. 
Elementary, second course, Professor Peter M. Riccio. Intermediate 
course, Professor Romano Guarnieri, of the University of Amsterdam. 
drill, Dr. Francesco Moncada. Advanced Italian (conducted in Ital- 
ian), Professor Guarnieri. The Literature of the Renaissance (con- 
ducted in Italian; graduate course), Professor Dino Bigongiart. 
Seminar: problems of advanced Italian instruction (conducted in 
Italian; graduate course), Professor Guarnieri. Dante and medieval 
culture (conducted in English; graduate course), Professor Bigon- 
giari. 
Harvarp University. July 6 to August 15. Elementary Ital- 
ian, Mr. Louis F. Solano. Italian Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: reading and lectures (“selected works of Goldoni, Parini, Al- 
fieri, and Foscolo will be read”), Professor William A. McLaughlin, 
of the University of Michigan. 

Hunter Coutece of the City of New York. Julyl to August 11. 
Elementary Italian, first and second courses, Dr. Tommaso Russo. 

Jouns Hopkins University. June 22 to July 31. Elementary 
Italian, Professor Chandler B. Beall, of the University of Oregon. 
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University or Pennsytvania. July 6 to August 15, Elemen- 


tary Italian, Professor Domenico Vittorini. 

SmitH Cotiece. Summer School of Italian Studies. June 29 
to August 7. Advanced courses in language and literature. (Italian 
used exclusively, both in and out of class-room. No elementary 
courses). Dr. Ambrogio Donini, Miss Anacleta C. Vezzetti, and other 
native Italian teachers. 

University or Wisconsin. June 29 to August 7. First Semes- 
ter Italian, Mr. Joseph Rossi. Second Semester Italian, Mr. Rossi. 
Leopardi, Manzoni, Carducci, and Pascoli: Professor Luigi A. Passa- 
relli, of the University of Arkansas. Research in Italian, Professor 


Passarelli. 
* * 


The fourth session of the Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic 
Society of America will be held, from June 29 to August 7, at the 
College of the City of New York. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Director, Professor E. H. Sturtevant, either at Box 1899, Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut, or at the College of the City of New 
York, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York City. The fol- 
lowing courses in general linguistics, or in specific fields related to 
Italian, will be of particular interest to our readers: 

Introduction to Linguistic Science, Professor Sturtevant, of Yale 
University. 

Les Problemes de la Préparation d’un Atlas Linguistique, Pro- 
fessor Jakob Jud, of the University of Ziirich, and his Field Worker 
for the Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz: Mr. Paul 
Scheuermeier. 

History of the Latin Language, Professor Clive H. Carruthers, 
of McGill University. 

The Phonology and Morphology of Vulgar Latin, Professor Otto 
Miiller, of Gettysburg College. 

Readings in Vulgar Latin, Professor Henry B. Richardson, of 
Yale University. 

Old French, Professor Miiller. 

Old Spanish, Professor Richardson. 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


CompiLep By JouN Van Horne 
University of Illinois 


CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Cinelli, Delfino. Cinquemila lire. Milano, Treves, 1930. L.12. A 
vigorous novel. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. Sudore e sangue. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. 
L.15. Third in a series of historical novels. 

Gatti, Angelo. J/lia ed Alberto. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.16. 
Faith reached after death of beloved wife. 

Grego, Adriano. Remo Maun, avvocato. Milano, Alpes, 1930. L.10. 
A psychological novel. 

Gromo, Mario. J bugiardi. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.12. A 
character study. 

Moretti, Marino. Via Laura, il libro dei sorprendenti venti anni. 
Milano, Treves, 1931. L.15. Memories of twenty-five year ago. 

Papini, Giovanni. Gog. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1930. L.15. A satire 
on modern life. 

Pastonchi, Francesco. J versetti. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.15. 
Graceful poems. 

Saponaro, Michele. Paolo e Francesca. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. 
L.12. A modern variation of the theme. 


CRITICISM 


Borgese, G. A. Escursione in terre nuove. Milano, Ceschina, 1931. 
L.8. Essays based on a trip to London and Oxford. 

Cartella Gelardi, Giuseppe. Vincenzo Gerace. ‘Torino, “L’Impron- 
ta,” 1930. L.15. The first book on this poet. 

De Blasi, Jolanda. Le scrittrici italiani dalle origini al 1800. Firenze, 
Nemi, 1930. L.20. Critical essays, sparing of praise. 

Formica, Remo. // cantore di Arnaldo. Torino, Formica, 1930. L. 
12. Rehabilitation of Niccolini. 

Liberati, Franco. Venti anni di vita di palcoscenico. Roma, Paolo 
Cremonese, 1930. 1.12. Anecdotal memoirs. 

Lipparini, Giuseppe. Divertimenti ovvero nuove “Passeggiate.” Ni- 
lano, Signorelli, 1930. L.15. Bolognese sketches. 

Negri, Ada. Vespertina. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. L.12. Poems 


tending toward serenity. 
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Praz, Mario. La carne, la morte e il diavolo nella letteratura ro- 
mantica. Miilano-Roma, La Cultura, 1931. Discussion of sex, 
death and diabolism in romanticism. 

Soffici, Ardengo. Ruicordi di vita artistica e letteraria. Firenze, Val- 
lecchi, 1931. L.10. Fugitive sketches. 

Tilgher, Adriano. Estetica. Roma, Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 
1931. L.15. Primi scritti di Estetica. Roma, Libreria Maglio- 
ne, 1931. L.5. Discussed as most organic system in Italy since 
Croce. 


EpITION 


De Blasi, Jolanda. Antologia delle scrittrici italiane dalle origini al 
1800. Firenze, Nemi, 1930. L.20. Selections in good taste. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


January-March, 1931 


Compitep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Lockert, L. The Inferno of Dante. Translated into English Terza 
Rima Verse, with Introduction and Notes. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

Megaro, G. Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism. New 
York, Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

Santayana, S.G. Two Renaissance Educators: Alberti and Piccolo- 
mini. Boston, Meador Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Shields, N. C. Jtalian Translations in America. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. 360. $4.00. 

White, A. J. The Political Life and Letters of Cavour, 1848-1861. 
New York, Oxford University Press. $6.00. 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. ‘“Michelino’s Dante.” Spec., VI, 15-59. (A complete 
account of the painting by Domenico di Michelino, 1417-1491, 
in the cathedral of Florence, which represents the poet standing 
with the city on his left, hell on his right, and purgatory behind 
him. He holds the Commedia displayed in his left hand. The 
picture, as the contract made by the “Opera del Duomo” in 1465 
shows, was substituted for another by an unknown artist, which 
had been provided at the orders of the Franciscan friar Antonio 
of Arezzo, who had given public readings from Dante in the 
church. Its composition probably derives something from the 
predecessor and from a model provided by the painter Alesso 
Baldovinetti, mentioned in the contract. Professor Altrocchi 
agrees with Professor Holbrook that other sources were “Giotto’s 
fresco, Taddeo Gaddi’s group in Sta. Croce, Orcagna’s fresco, ... 
Boccaccio’s description” and the portrait by Andrea dal Casta- 
eno. The city of Florence as it appears in the picture is the 
15 century city as Michelino knew it, placed within 13 century 

The representation of hell, purgatory, and paradise is 


walls. 
An inscription of six verses beneath the 


carefully examined. 
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picture is probably by Bartolommeo Scala. Eight large plates 
reproduce the picture, a clear print of the picture, a 15 century 
engraving after the picture in a Strozziano MS, an enlarged de- 
tail, the weather-vane on the Bargello, Brunelleschi’s wooden 
model of the cupola of the cathedral, a modern view of Florence, 
and a detail of a 15 century map of Florence. The whole dis- 
cussion is very thorough.) 

Ainsworth, E.G. “Reminiscences of the Orlando Furioso in Comus.” 
MLN, XLVI, 91-92. (The description of Comus’ crew, vss. 68 ff. 
The allegory may have been suggested by a note in Harrington’s 
translation of Ariosto. Other reminiscences, and, in general, the 
temptations of Comus suggested by the enchantments of Alcina.) 

Anon. “D’Annunzio—A Woman’s Version.” The Living Age, Jan- 
uary 1931. (An interview with Ida Rubenstein, translated from 
the Neue Freie Presse, Wien.) 

Babcock, R. W. “The Mediaeval Setting of Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale.” 
PMLA, XLVI, 205-213. (In disagreement with the view of 
Professor Tatlock that “the genre represented in the Monk’s Tale 
was wholly the creation of Boccaccio,” it is maintained that the 
Monk’s Tale, which has no “moralizing purpose” and no “dream 
setting,” belongs to a “non clerical tradition” of mediaeval tragic 
stories, whereas the De Casibus belongs to a “clerical tradition.” 

Eoff, S. “The Sources of Calderén’s 4 Secreto Agravio Secreta Ven- 
ganza.”’ MP, XXVIII, 297-311. (In tracing the recurrence of 
this story chronologically, beginning with the version in the Cent 
Nouvelles nouvelles, there are described the versions of Bandel- 
lo, Giraldi Cinzio, Luigi Contarini, Celio Malespini.) 

Giuntoni, J. “The Reaction of Giosué Carducci to Romanticism.” 
Italica, VIII, 9-12. 

Goggio, E. “Italian Educators in Early American Days.” Italica, 
VIII, 5-8. 

Meech, S. B. “Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé—A further study.” 
PMLA, XLVI, 182-204. (Chaucer seems not to have used Boc- 
caccio’s Genealogia Deorum for his Legend of Philomele and 
Legend of Ariadne. He seems to have drawn to some extent on 
the Italian translation of the Heroides, discussed in PMLA, 
XLV, 110-128.) 

Mori, G. “Mazzini and Margaret Fuller.” Atlantica, February 1931. 

O’Brien, J. “Italo Svevo.” The Bookman, February 1931, 566-571. 

Schiavo, G. “Italian Names in American Geography.” Atlantica, 
February 1931. 

Smith, Winifred. “Maistre André Italien.” MLN, XLVI, 172. (In 
Ademollo’s J teatri di Roma etc., a Florentine document is quot- 
ed which mentions a “Maestro Andrea,” a “builder of pageants” 
at Rome in 1525. This may be the “Maistre André, Italien” 
mentioned by Armand Baschet in Les comédiens italiens etc., 
as at Paris in 1530.) 
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Turner, E. R. “Boiardo.” The John Hopkins Alumni Magazine, 
XIX, 150-67. (An account of the heroic epic in Italy, of Boiar- 
do and his influence, of the contents and history of the Orlando 
Innamorato, with appreciative criticism by one who had read the 
book and knew it well, the late professor of modern European 
history at the Johns Hopkins University.) 


Altrocchi, R. In The University of California Chronicle, January 
1931. Juljusz Slowacki, Anhelli. Translated from the Polish ( 
by Dorothea Prall Radin. Edited with an Introduction by 
George Rapall Noyes. London, Allen & Unwin, 1930. (This ’ 


work contains reminiscences of Dante, Silvio Pellico, and, as the 
reviewer suggests, Foscolo.) 

Blondheim, D. S. In MLN, XLVI, 47-53. K. Jaberg und J. Jud, 
Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz. Die Mund- 
artaufnahmen wurden durchgefiihrt von P. Scheuermeier, G. 
Rohlfs und M. L. Wagner. Verlagsanstalt Ringier & Co., Zofin- 
gen (Schweiz). Band I., I. Teil, Familie (maps 1-86), II. Teil, 
Menschlicher Kérper: 1928 (maps 87-198); Band IIL., I. Teil, 
Handwerk und Handwerkzeug-Handel-Zahlen (maps 199-308), 
II. Teil, Zeit und Raum-Himmelskérper-Wetter-Metalle: 1929 
(maps 309-412). 

Id., Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument. Kritische 
Grundlegung und Einfiihrung. Pp. 243. Halle, Niemeyer, 1928. 

Chinard,G. In MLN, XLVI, 138. Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
Translated by Elizabeth Abbott from the Italian. Edited and 
annotated by Arthur Livingston. Philadelphia and London, J. 
B. Lippincott, 1929. 

Coulter, C. C. In Spec., VI, 144-45. Florence Alden Gragg ed., 
Latin Writings of the Italian Humanists. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

Doty, G. L. In J/talica, VIII, 26-27. Domenico Vittorini, The Mod- 
ern Italian Novel. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930. 

Ferrari, D. In The New York Times Book Review, Jan. 4, 1931. 
“The Development of the Italian Novel.” (A review of D. Vit- 
torini’s The Modern Italian Novel.) 

Griffin, N. E. In Spec., VI, 138-39. Thomas Caldicot Chubb, The 
Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. New York, Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1930. 

McKenzie, K. In Spec., VI, 153-55. Gertrude Leigh, New Light on 
the Youth of Dante. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 

Merrill, R. V. In MP, XXVIII, 378-79. Alice Cameron, The Influ- 
ence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard and his 
group. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
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O’Brien, J. In The Bookman, January 1931. E. G. Gardner, The 
Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. New York, Dutton, 
1930. 

Ondis, L. A. In RR, XXII, 56. Nellie Nicolet, Der Dialekt des An- 
tronatales: Lautlehre, Formenlehre, Texte, Glossar. (Beiheft zur 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Heft 79.) 

Pope, E. F. “ ‘A Comment on Criticism in the Ci inquecento’: A Re- 
ply.” PMLA, XLVI, 276-287. (A reply to criticism by Prof. 
W. L. Bullock, in PMLA, XLII, 1057-60, of the article “Re- 
naissance Criticism and the Diction of the Faerie Queene,” 
PMLA, XLI, 575-619. A rejoinder by Prof. Bullock follows 
on pp. 287-88.) 

Steiner, A. In RR, XXII, 58-60. Georg Ellinger, Geschichte der 
neulateinischen Literatur Deutschlands im sechzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. I. Italien und der deutsche Humanismus in der neu- 
lateinischen Lyrik, Berlin u. Leipzig, Walter De Gruyter & Co., 
1929. 

Vaughan, H. H. In J/talica, VIII, 28-29. Dario Niccodemi, Scam- 
polo. Edited by Elsie Schobinger and Ethel Preston. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. 

Vianey, J. In MLN, XLVI, 126-29. Alice Cameron, The Influence 
of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard and His Group. 
(“The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Lan- 
guages.”) Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 

Wilkins, E.H. In MP, XXVIII, 367-68. J. E. Shaw, Essays on the 
Vita Nuova. (“Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures.” No. 25.) Princeton University Press; Paris, 
Les Presses Universitaires; 1929. 


Notices, Reports, ETC. 


Altrocchi, R. “In Memoriam: Pio Rajna: July 8, 1847-November 
25, 1930.” Italica, VIII, 3-4. 

Bontempo, O. “Italian Literature in 1930.” RR, XXII, 64-73. 
(Literary periodicals; Publications in series; Antonio Beltramel- 
li; Novels; Short Stories; the Theatre; Poetry; Criticism, etc.) 

Davis, Marie. “Increasing Interest in Italian.” The High School 
Teacher (Blanchester, O.), March 1931. 

Mustard, W. P. In MLN, XLVI, 208. Notice of Gianfrancesco Pi- 
co della Mirandola, On The Imagination; the Latin Text with 
an Introduction, an English Translation, and Notes; by Harry 
Caplan. “Cornell Studies in English,” vol. XVI, 1930. 

Shaw, J. E. “Italian.” (“American Bibliography for 1930”). 
PMLA, XLVI, 62-64. 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica, VIII, 13-14. 


ADDENDA 


Fucilla, J. G. “Las imitaciones italianas de Lomas Cantoral.” Re- 
vista de Filologia Espanola, XVII (1930), 155-168. (Imitations 
and translations by the 16th century poet Lomas Cantoral of 
poems by Petrarch, Bembo, Sannazaro, Bernardo Tasso, and of 
others to be found in the collections Delle rime di diversi nobili 

_ huomini etc., Venice, 1548, and J fiori delle rime de poeti illustri 
etc., Venice, 1569. The Spanish and Italian are given in parallel 
columns, and information is given in the notes as to other imi- 
tations. ) 

Koch, T. W. Eden Anto by Antonio Fogazzaro, translated into Eng- 
lish. San Francisco, the Grabhorn Press, 1930. (Published by 
the Roxburghe Club). 

O’Brien, Justin. In The Bookman, October, November, and De- 
cember, 1930, reviews of: Papini, G., Laborers in the Vineyard; 
Vittorini, D., The Modern Italian Novel; Negri, Ada, Morning 
Star; Krutch, J. W., Five Masters. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


Ar Home 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Italian Teachers Association, for the school 
year 1929-1930, containing the “Address of the President,” Professor Mario E. Co- 
senza, of Brooklyn College, furnishes too many items of interest to allow us to 
summarize them all in our limited space; but the following have been selected as 
perhaps especially interesting: ‘The Bibliography of the Association, now installed 
in handsome special cabinets in the Paterno Library of the Casa Italiana, Colum- 
bia University, increased to nearly 3,000 cards, a net gain of over 27 per cent dur- 
ing a year—The “Circolo Mazzini” of New York University has for several years 
been giving a series of “Serate Italiane” in the public schools and community houses 
located in Italian centres in New York City, and with the cooperation of the As- 
sociation has ventured out into neighboring states; the “Serate’” consist of two short 
one-act plays, one in English and one in Italian, a musical program, and educational 
talks stressing the cooperation of home and school.—Italian was offered for the 
first time in Junior High Schools of Brooklyn in September 1930: two of them.— 
The Association established a “Dramatic Society,” which presents plays given by 
its own members when the Association holds an “italian Night” in a High School 
or elsewhere, instead of calling upon an Italian “Circolo” in one of the city uni- 
versities.—The registration of students of Italian in High Schools increased 13% 
per cent in New York State from June 1929 to June 1930, and about 18 per cent 
in California in the same period, with the latter state now ranking as an easy second 
in the entire United States. New York City with 3,920 and San Francisco with 
1,605 enrolled in June 1930 were far ahead of all other cities —Twelve new colleges 
and universities appear in the list of those reporting Italian courses —The Report 
concludes with a valuable list of “Available Texts for the Teaching of Italian.” 

The Widener Library, Harvard University, has bought from H. N. Gay, "96, 
the founder of the American Library at Rome, a collection of over 35,000 volumes 
and pamphlets dealing with the Italian Risorgimento. This collection, the most 
comprehensive in existence, and unique of its kind, covers not only domestic ques- 
tions, but also the numerous foreign influences related to the Risorgimento movement. 

George B. Weston, of Harvard University, has been promoted to an Associate 
Professorship. The two-volume work on which Professor Weston will spend the 
summer in Italy, and which was referred to on page 19 of the March J/talica, is to 
be entitled Jtalian Satirists of the XVII Century—not “Latinists,” as was there er- 
roneously stated. 

Dr. Charles R. D. Miller has been awarded a grant from the Clark Fund at 
Harvard to aid him in historical and literary research in Italy. Dr. Miller will 
spend the coming summer in Italy and France. 

Professor Ernest F. Langley, Head of the Romance Department, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, reports that the Italian classes, which had been discon- 
tinued when the war broke out, have been resumed, and that he had a course with 
seventeen students. 

During Professor Dino Bigongiari’s absence next academic year, on his sabbat- 
ical leave, his classes of the first semester at Columbia University will be taken 


*The Editors urge Members of our Association to collaborate by sending on 
items suitable for this department of /talica: we especially desire to become in- 
formed of the interests and activities of Members who have rarely or never, through 
the inevitable limitations of the Editors’ personal and correspondential acquaintance, 
been represented in our pages. 
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by Professor Mario Casella, who occupies the chair of Italian Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Florence left vacant by the late Pio Rajna, as well as the chair of Span- 
ish Literature. Professor Casella, who belongs to the Florentine Academy and is 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Science at Rome, is an exponent of 
those tendencies in Italian philology which, under the influence of Croce and philo- 
sophical criticism, have renovated linguistic and literary studies. His critical text 
of the Divine Comedy, published by Zanichelli, Bologna, in 1923, is considered the 
only real peer of Professor Vandelli’s edition for the Testo Critico of the Societa 
Dantesca Italiana (Florence, Bemporad, 1921); and his commentary was chosen for 
the edition of the Divine Comedy by the Nonesuch Press of London, in 1927; as 
also in the case of their edition of Machiavelli’s works published in 1928. The 
subjects of Professor Casella’s courses, as furnished J/talica through the kindness of 
Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director of the Casa Italiana of Coiumbia Univer- 
sity, are;—“I. La formazione storica dello spirito italiano nei secoli XII e XIII. 
Caratteristiche italiane nel movimento culturale romanzo. La poesia latina e vol- 
gare aderente alla realta storica. I] processo di unificazione spirituale riflesso nella 
lingua. Nuclei linguistici regionali e letteratura regionale. Dalle Artes dictandi ai 
Parlamenti e alle versioni dal latino. La poesia antica e la prima lingua poetica 
nazionale—II. Il pensiero politico di Dante. Genesi della sua dottrina monar- 
chica e il suo fondamento realistico. La Monarchia. Poesia e storia nella Divina 
Commedia: lettura e commento di alcuni episodi, a illustrazione dei grandi simboli.” 

Dr. Tommaso Russo’s Italian courses in the Brooklyn “Extension Division” of 
Hunter College have grown in three years from two meagre classes to four well 
filled ones, with thirty in the beginners’ course. 

John Van Horne, Harvard A.M.,’09, Ph.D. ’13, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Illinois, contributor of our “Recent Italian Books” 
department, has been awarded a Guggenheim grant for his studies on Bernardo de 
Balbuena. 

The March issue, fourth in the series of News Letters from the Romance De- 
partment of the University of Chicago, lists the following Ph.D. theses in Italian 
subjects as being under way by graduate students: “Marhofer, “The Horatian Ode 
in Sixteenth Century Italian Literature’; Bryson, “The Literature of the Duel in the 
Cinquecento’; Blankenship, ‘Infernal Allegory in Bernard Silvester and in Dante’; 
Punderson, “The Idea of the Golden Age in Renaissance Italy’.” This interesting 
publication has condensed into four pages of fine print enough material to fill a 
dozen: its compactness is in fact almost appalling. 

In spite of administrative curtailments at the University of Minnesota, Italian 
will remain. Assistant Professor Elizabeth Nissen is in charge of most of the courses. 

Professor Carl A. Swanson of the University of Texas reports: “I have two 
classes in Italian, with fifteen students in the first year and seven in the second. 
Italian here has the prerequisite of two years’ work in some other foreign language, 
plus sophomore standing; hence the number of students is small, but the average 
language ability of these is quite high. Of the seven in my second class, four are 
Phi Beta Kappas. Most of my students are either French or Spanish majors. I 
believe that the interest in Italian is increasing, and that I may expect larger en- 
rollments in the future.” 

The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies, edited for The Modern Hu- 
manities Research Association by Professor W. J. Entwistle of the University of 
Glasgow, Volume I (year ending June 30, 1930), which has recently been announced 
by the Oxford University Press, contains four chapters in the section of Italian 
studies: “Italian Philology” and “Italian Literature to the Renaissance,” by Pro- 
fessor C. Folingo; and “Humanism and the Renaissance” and “Settecento and Mod- 
ern Italian Literature,” by Professor P. Rébora . 

Heath’s latest catalogue of high school and college textbooks lists as “in prep- 
aration” two new Italian reading texts: Collodi’s Avventure di Pinocchio, edited by 
Emilio Goggio of the University of Toronto; and Deledda’s Marianna Sirca, edited 
by Maro Beath Jones and R. F. Bissiri of Pomona College. Both texts are some- 
what abridged, and are provided with notes and vocabulary. 
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The firm of P. S. Crofts and Company, publishers of college books, have taken 
over the text department of Alfred A. Knopf. 

On March 19 students belonging to the Italian and Spanish Club of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto gave a very successful performance of the one-act comedy dge- 
nore T'indeciso edited by Professor Emilio Goggio, in his volume Six Easy Italian 
Plays. 
The Spring program of lectures before the “Circolo Italiano di Boston” in- 
cluded: March 9, “Gl'Italiani e V'italiano nell’America di cento anni fa,” by Pro- 
fessor Bruno Roselli; April 14, “Scrittori e scrittrici dell’Italia contemporanea,” by 
Miss Fredericka V. Blankner; May 12, “Torquato Tasso, la vita e le opere,” by 
Professor Bruno Soresina. 

The historian, Guglielmo Ferrerro, is making his second lecture tour in the 
United States, under the management of the Wicks Lecture Bureau Agency of 
Boston. His first tour was in 1908, when he visited President Roosevelt, at the 
request of the latter. 

Miss Isabella Grassi, Ph.D., President of the Italian Federation of University 
Women, was the Italian delegate to the sixteenth Council meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, at Wellesley College. Dr. Grassi is a 
member of the Committee for Intellectual Cooperation of the Federation. 

The Italy America Society of New York City has been conducting a series 
of “Conversazioni,” which are held at the homes of members and at the Savoy 
Plaza Hotel. There is one course for beginners, and one for those already somewhat 
conversant with the Italian. A “new series,” held on Mondays at 3:00 P.M. and 
Wednesday mornings at 11:00, at the house of Mrs. Carla Bruno Averardi, 260 
West 72nd Street, was announced in the /taly America Society Bulletin for April. 
At the Wednesday meetings, a lecture in Italian is given, which is followed by a 
discussion. 

The Italy America Society’s series of six “Lecturae Dantis” was inaugurated 
February 19 by Professor Dino Bigongiari, of Columbia University, with the reading 
of Canto I of the Paradiso, followed by comment in English. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke March 
25 before the Women’s City Club of Philadelphia, and March 28 at Cleveland, 
Ohio, to the “Cenacolo Italiano,” on “Static and Dynamic Tendencies in Italian 
Literature; a parallel between D’Annunzio and Pirandello.” The Cleveland “Cena- 
colo” is a very active and interested group under Professor J. L. Borgerhoff, Head 
of the Romance Department of Western Reserve University. 

Under the direction of Professor Vittorini, the “Circolo Italiano” of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave a successful performance of Goldoni’s La Locandiera. 

The “Circolo Italiano” of Temple University, Philadelphia, staged a good 
performance of Niccodemi’s Scampolo on April 17. There is no teacher of Italian 
as yet at Temple University, and the students giving the play managed everything 
themselves, without the aid of a faculty director. 

On March 23 the “Dante Alighieri Society of Chicago” gave a dinner in honor 
of President Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago, who fought 
with a detachment of American troops on the Italian front during the World War. 
After the dinner, a lecture was given by Professor Walter L. Bullock, on “Dante 
and the Twentieth Century.” 

Professor G. A. Borgese, of the University of Milan, this year’s incumbent of 
the Chair of Italian Culture at the University of California, will lecture at Berkeley 
from August to December; and after January 1, 1932, he will be available for lec- 
ture engagements throughout the United States, under the auspices of the Italy 
America Society, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The subjects of his lectures, 
as announced in the Society’s circular, are: 1. “The Essence of Romanticism”—2. 
“Goethe”—3. “Main Currents in Contemporary Italian Literature; their Character 
and Significance’—4. “What is Poetry?” 

The Italian students of the Stockton High School, Stockton, California, are 
preparing, for their annual “Serata Italiana,” which will be held June 13, a program 
consisting of a performance of Testa’s comedy L’oro e l’orpello, popular songs from 
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various parts of Italy by a chorus of boys and girls from the Italian classes of the 
school, under the direction of their teacher, Professor L. J. Vannuccini, and distri- 
bution of prizes by the Italian Consul General of San Francisco, on behalf of the 
Italian Government. Italian continues its phenomenal growth at the Stockton High 
School, and there are now more than two hundred pupils enrolled in eleven classes. 

The third lecture in the Italian series offered by the Los Angles Public Library 
was given March 27 by Count Carlo Beuf, whose subject was “Da Dante a Michel- 
angelo”; and April 24 Dr. Angela Caruso-Spadea closed the series with “Scrittori 
italiani di oggi da Fogazzaro a Papini.” 

In April and May, Dr. Caruso-Spadea gave a series of radio talks on Wednes- 
day afternoons from the “Radio Education Division” of the University of Southern 
California. Her list of subjects, which all had to do with aspects of Italian culture, 
led off, on April 1, with: “La morte di Cristo nella poesia di Jacopone da Todi, V. 
Monti, A. Manzoni; nella Storia di Cristo di G. Papini, e nella musica di G. B. Per- 
golesi; con illustrazione estetica del versetto dello Stabat: ‘Cuius animam gemen- 
tem,’ interpretato vocalmente dal soprano Signora Paolina Tasca.” 

The fifth and final lecture of the “Giovinezza” series was given March 14, at 
the Town House, Los Angeles, by Dr. Franco Bruno Averardi, visiting Lecturer in 
Italian at the University of Southern California, who spoke on “Eleonora Duse.” 

Dr. Averardi lectured at the University of California, Berkeley, April 2, on 
“Italy in English and American Poetry”; and on April 20, at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, he gave a public lecture on “L’Italia d’oggi.” 

The following program has been prepared for the Italian section of the National 
Education Association, which will meet in Los Angeles, June 30: 1. “Some Aileged 
Annotations of the Poems of Della Casa,” by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, of the 
University of California, Berkeley—2. “Notes on Teaching Italian Pronunciation,” 
by Professor H. D. Austin, of the University of Southern California—3. “An Italian 
Program for the Junior College,” by Miss Josephine Indovina, of the Los Angeles 
Junior Colliege—4. “The Struggle for National Revindication and Hegemony be- 
tween Spanish and Italian Exponents of Literary Criticism at the Close of the 
XVIII Century,” by Dr. Elio Gianturco, of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Professor Altrocchi has been appointed by President Johnston as official delegate 
from the American Association of Teachers of Italian, to replace Professor Austin 
(see Italica for March 1931, page 2), who will be in Italy on that date; and the 
latter’s paper will either be read in absentia, or listed as “Read by Title.” 


ABROAD 


Lionello Fiumi has again put us under obligation to him for an autographed 
copy of one of his books: this time the volume of his poems entitled Sopravvivenze, 
published in Milan by “Alpes,” 1931; for which we take this occasion to express 
our thanks. ‘This collection of lyrics received a graceful appreciation by Camillo 
Pellizzi in the March Leonardo. A circular received separately, from the publishing 
house “Sagesse” of Paris, announces a French translation by Pierre de Nolhac, 
Eugéne Bestaux, Henri Marchand, and Alfred Mortier, in an édition de luxe of 300 
copies illustrated with twelve compositions inédites by Mario Tozzi. 

Our thanks go also to Professor Nicola Zingarelli for a personal copy of his 
address, Mamma Eneide, delivered on the occasion of assuming his new charge, 
January 6. Professor Zingarelli at that time formally succeeded to the chair of 
Italian Literature in the University of Milan, left vacant by the death of Senator 
Michele Scherillo. His former chair, “Storia comparata delle letterature neolatine,” 
will be filled by Professor Angelo Monteverde, now in the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 

Professor Zingarelli has finished, and is about to publish, a work in two octavo 
volumes on the life, times, and writings of Dante; rather than a second edition of 
his well known volume in the Storia letteraria d’Italia series, it is a new work, which 
will be of great interest and importance to all students of Dante. 

We acknowledge also, with grateful appreciation, the kindness of Professor 
Ezio Levi in remembering us with an autographed copy of his article “Note intorno 
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a monumenti antichissimi del!a poesia italiana,” reprinted from Studi Medieval, 
pp. 425-432. Interesting expianations are given for three phrases from very early 
versifiers: Peire de la Caravana, Patecchio, and the Italian rhymer of the life of 
Saint Alexis. 

The publisher Giuseppe Carabba, of Lanciano, announces a new series, to be 
brought out monthly, of Italian translations of modern novels from all over the 
world. This “Collezione,” entitled ] grandi romanzi stramieri, is inaugurated with 
Alex¢i Tolstoi’s La via dei tormenti in the unique Italian version by Esther Vaca- 
lopulos. 

Puglia Letteraria is the name of a new monthly periodical in the field of his- 
tory, art, and literature. 

The Societa Generale delle Messaggerie Italiane, of Bologna, has announced 
the Supplemento 1930 al Catalogo dei cataloghi del libro italiano, in an octavo vol- 
ume of about 400 pages. It aims at complete bibliographical information in the 
field, up to the last day of the year 1929. 

Mario Praz’s La Carne, la morte e¢ il diavolo nella letteratura romentica formed 
the subject of the leading article in the London Times Literary Supplement for 
February 19, under the title of “The Morbid.” The number of the same periodical 
for March 5 had reviews of Ugo Ojetti’s Bello e brutto, and Cose viste. 

L’Italia Letteraria for March 22 had as its leading article a very entertaining 
discussion by Carlo Franelli, under the heading of “Manzoni e Leopardi,” which 
said very little about Leopardi, and much of interest regarding Goethe and his re- 


lations with Manzoni. 

The March number of Pégaso contained some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Carducci. 

The ever enterprising Formiggini has made an arrangement with the leading 
publishing houses of Italy, whereby they will send his “Ics” (L’/talia che scrive) 
free to every purchaser of 150 lire worth of their books (200 lire if books must be 
sent abroad)—though the figures are less for a few houses, and more for some; and 
a similar plan is being adopted also by a number of booksellers, with the minimum 
fixed, on the average, at about double the above figures. 

The Rassegna Italiana politica e letteraria contains in its March number an 
article over the name of Alfredo Panzini entitled “Aggiunte al Dizionario moderno,” 
which is diverting as well as informative—in its curious details. But taken as an 
ensemble—‘non sono cose lisce”: the items are selections from the Dizionario, rather 
than “aggiunte”; and the references to Panzini in the introductory paragraphs are 
in the third person, while his full name is printed at the end as if he were the com- 
piler of the article. With all this, however, it makes an attractive advertisement 
for the VI edition of this valuable supplement to other Italian dictionaries. The 
full title of the work is Dizionario Moderno delle parole che non si trovano negli 
altri dizionari (Milan, Hoepli, 1931). If the 100 items selected in the present article 
are a representative sample, the title is somewhere under 90 per cent exact, as at 
least ten of them are found in either Petrocchi or Melzi, or both—even in the 
smaller editions; while Hoare’s 1925 Italian-English section registers over 10 per 
cent. At the same time, the real worth of the Dizionario Moderno remains un- 
doubted; however infelicitous or disingenuous the article may appear. 

The University for Foreigners at Perugia has received a magnificent gift of 
over 25,000 volumes from Count Romeo Gallenga Stuart, an Italian Senator of 
Scottish descent. Besides many works in Italian, the unique feature consists of a 
collection of valuable English first editions of the XVIII and XIX centuries and 
a very complete series of Byron’s books and manuscripts illustrating his part in the 
Risorgimento, as well as the strong influence of Italy on his own works. 

Since 1925 the Italian Government has cut in half the 800,000 evasions of 
compulsory primary education in the south of Italy and the islands. During 1930 
new schools wete provided to the number of 1,000; and the present year will see 
twice that many established, according to the present plans. Adult education, es- 
pecially along the lines of practical training, is also to be extensively developed. 
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The first “Premio Mussolini per le lettere” (see /talica for September 1930, 
p. 97) was awarded by the Italian Academy to Ada Negri, April 21, for her poetical 
output of the year. ‘Thirty lesser “premi d’incoraggiamento” were also assigned 
by the Academy, in the field of literature, to individuals, associations, periodicals, 
and firms. The largest of these prizes, amounting to 10,000 lire, went to the Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana. 

On March 28 Corrado Alvaro was announced as the first winner of the great 
Stampa Prize of 50,000 lire (see /talica for June, 1930, p. 63), for his three works: 
Gente in Aspromonte (published by Treves, Milan), La signora dell’lsola (Carabba, 
Lanciano), and Vent’anni (Treves). While heartily approving of this choice, L’/ta- 
lia Letteraria voiced its objection to the principle, which has been established by 
the Committee, of not considering writings which have appeared in periodicals. 
The Committee consisted of Margherita Sarfatti, Arturo Farinelli, Alessandro Luzio, 
Ugo Ojetti, Luigi Pirandello, Francesco Chiesa, Camillo Pellizzi, Raffaele Calzini, 
Augusto Turati, Alfredo Panzini; and the verdict was unanimous, with the exception 
of Panzini who refrained from voting. 

The world of Italian letters suffered a severe loss with the sudden death of 
Fausto Maria Martini, on April 12, within two days of what would have been his 
forty-fifth birthday. Well known as a writer of novels and comedies, and for his 
critical articles in leading periodicals, Fausto Maria Martini had several times been 
a candidate for the Italian Academy, and his appointment thereto at the next 
election was deemed assured. 

Henri Hauvette’s Etudes Italiennes, which ceased to appear regularly after 
1926, is being revived this year, with a program calling for four issues per annum, 
and a widened scope of subjects. Subscriptions, which are placed at 60 francs a 
year if outside of France, should be sent to Professor Hauvette, President of the 
“Union intellectuelle franco-italienne,” at 5, rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine, Paris (6°). 

By the time this issue of Jtalica reaches its readers Professor Herbert D. Austin, 
of the University of Southern California, and Mrs. Austin expect to be on their 
way to Italy. During July, at Rome, Professor Austin is to give a special series 
of lectures under the auspices of the “Istituto interuniversitario italiano.” 

“La Nuova Italia,” S. A. Editrice, Firenze, announces, in its series “Classici 
italiani,” Massimo D’Azeglio’s Niccold de’ Lapi with introduction and notes by 
Ettore Allodoli (10 lire); the first edition of this once famous novel to be provided 
with an exhaustive commentary. 

The twentieth anniversary of Fogazzaro’s death involves the following general 
commemorative program during this year: a series of lectures; dedicating to him 
a room of the “Biblioteca Bertoliana”; planning, for the summer, visits to Oria 
and Lake Lugano; and the unveiling of his monument, with the President of the 
Senate, Federzoni, delivering the address. The monument is the work of the sculp- 
tor Rubino. 

Dina Ferri’s poetic “diary,” the Quaderno del nulla, is to be published by 
Treves. Her well known fellow-townsman, Aldo Lusini, delivered an address on the 
Sienese peasant-poetess recently, in Rome, in the course of which he read several 
of the best of these lyrics. Dina Ferri’s untimely death occurred, it will be remem- 
bered, a year ago. (See /talica for September, 1930, p. 97). 

The University of Milan will publish the medieval encyclopedia Vocabularium 
latinum pergrande, discovered by Professor L. Sorrento in the form of a XIV cen- 
tury manuscript in the National Library at Palermo. It was compiled by an ab- 
bot of the Benedictine monastery of San Martino della Scala, near Palermo; and 
is considered to be of capital importance for the history of Trecento thought and 
culture. 

Luigi Valli, who died suddenly on February 22 while lecturing on his favorite 
subject of the symbolism of the Cross and the Eagle in Dante’s works, was feelingly 
recalled by Ugo Ojetti in the April number of Pégaso. 

The centenary of the birth of the Paduan poet and patriot, Ippolito Nievo, 
is to be fittingly celebrated this year. 
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Professor Guido Mazzoni, of the University of Florence, has been unanimously 
elected president of the Crusca Academy, to succeed Pio Rajna. Professor Mazzoni 
contributed an article on “L’Accademia della Crusca” to the March, 1928, number 
of Italica. 

__ The publisher, comm. Cecilio Vallardi of Milan, to signalize the fiftieth year 
ot his activities as head of the firm, has founded in Appiano-Gentile, a town of 
the province of Como, an institution intended as a retreat for unfortunates among 
Italien citizens of the cultured class. This institution, which is named “Casa di 
Riposo Francesco e Teresa Vallardi” in honor of the parents of the founder, is open 
to applicants who have university degrees, or equivalent, and who, through illness 
or other misfortunes, are in economic straits; but it is in no sense a sanatorium, 
as candidates must have a certificate of good health at the time of applying, as 
weil as the usual standard requirements, such as birth certificate, and so forth. 
They must also be of the Catholic faith. 

As a result of conferences with Luigi Pirandello, in Paris, the American im- 
presario Schubert has signed Marta Abba, the Italian actress. for an American tour 
with a repertoire of Pirandello’s plays. Marta Abba will form a new company; 
and the first performance will be given in New York City on September 10. After 
four weeks they will proceed to Philadelphia, from where they will go to Chicago 
and other leading cities of the United States, then to Havana, and finally to Mexico 
City. At least two new works of Pirandello are promised for the American tour: 
I giganti della montagna, and Quando vi é qualcuno. 

In the course of an article on the activities of Mario Soldati in America, L’/- 
talia Letteraria for March 15 mentioned the address on modern Italian criticism 
which he gave at the annual meeting of our Association at Washington. Mr. Sol- 
dati has been lecturing extensively on Italian art; and has also made some studies 
of miniatures in Italian manuscripts of the Morgan Library, in New York City, 
which have hitherto been unknown to modern Italian scholars and connoisseurs. 

Dante in Portugal: The Lecturae Dantis, inaugurated two years ago, have been 
given regularly every week since that time at the [stitute Luso-Italiano in Lisbon. 
A careful Bibliography, representing the history of the cult of Dante in Portugal, 
has been prepared by Col. Henrique Ferreira Lima, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
is in process of publication. 

Italica is glad to bring to the attention of its readers the activities of Villa 
Collina Ridente, “Centre for European and International Studies,” a non-profit en- 
terprise whose aim is to give to young women of high scholastic standing and well- 
balanced interests unusual opportunities for international study. The American Ad- 
visory Council, headed by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, includes deans and presidents of leading American colleges 
and universities. Headquarters are at 59 Via della Piazzola, Florence; and the per- 
manent teaching staff is drawn from the academic faculties of the University of 
Florence. Lectures are given in English, French, and Italian; and these languages, 
as well as German, are used in the daily life of the Villa. Visiting professors and 
other representative men from various parts of Europe supplement the instruction, 
which includes conferences and divers other types of teaching and study; and the 
curriculum is completed by travel: the first study trip, of several weeks, to various 
parts of Italy; the second, of a month, to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland; culminating and converging in a week of study of the League of 
Nations, at Geneva. The maximum enrollment is placed at twenty; and a limited 
number of scholarships are available. Inquiries may be addressed to Miss Edith 
May, Director, at the Villa; or to the American representative, Mrs. S. N. Cerick, 


1750 Harvard St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS 


Goccio, Eminio (Editor). Six Easy Italian Plays. Boston, etc., 
Heath, 1930. Pp. v, 245. $1.36. Notes, Exercises, Vocabulary. 


These one-act plays, called either farse or scherzi comrici, in un 
attc, make no pretension whatever to being literary masterpieces. 
They are simply what they are intended to be, farces ir. a very light 
vein indeed, in the ordinary language of the day understood by every- 
body, and if well performed, as is apt to be the case by native Ital- 
ians, likely to prove thoroughly amusing. Undoubtedly the editor 
in choosing such plays of some fifty years back, the titles and authors 
of which are quite unknown even to those rather conversant with 
Italian drama, had a definite object in view. That aim and object 
was not to introduce the youth of the day to the classic Italian drama 
or inspire them with enthusiasm for writers of Italian comedy. Had 
this been his aim, he would have made an altogether different se- 
lection. He has in no wise confused literature and language. His 
aim has been, from first to last and all through the selections, purely 
pedagogical. He might have given us an edition of Giacosa’s Come 
le foglie, or of Chiarelli’s La maschera e il volto, bright plays to be 
sure, but for the editor’s object quite beside the mark. Why did he 
go so far back and resurrect these comparatively unknown produc- 
tions? Because of his familiarity with modern Italian one-act plays. 
They are not at all common. Moreover, the subject of them is, as a 
rule, such as to be ill adapted for the school room, inasmuch as the 
theme ordinarily treated is the everlasting triangle. As Professor 
Goggio says in his preface, these plays are humorous, clean, interest- 
ing, idiomatic, and admirably adapted to the acquisition of a collo- 
quial knowledge of Italian. Furthermore, they are excellent stage 
plays and may be taken advantage of by members of the class or 
by Italian Clubs. In these two brief sentences is stated concretely 
the editor’s object in making his selection. He has made a few 
changes in the way of eliminating Gallicisms, Tuscanisms and sole- 
cisms, and replacing such expressions by their correct Italian equiva- 
lents in good use, in the interest of the students who are to use this, 
a beginner’s book. 

In endeavoring to find out the sources of these amusing farces 
chosen by the editor, your reviewer came across, in the Widener Li- 
brary in Cambridge, Una nuova collezione di farse a 10 centesimi 
luna a scelta, which contains one-act plays by some of the same 
authors as those published in the present text, notably Alessandro 
Gnagnatti: // signor Preciso, which forms a pendant to Agenore l’in- 
decisd, by the same author, in the present text; and Luigi Ploner’s 
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Lo stratagemma per pagare debiti, ossia: Come finira? which re- 
calls J denari per la laurea in the present text, by the same author. 
These farces appeared between 1875 and 1877, and some of them 
still retain their popularity, being given not infrequently in Italy. 
By choosing six one-act plays, as the editor has done, instead of plays 
in three acts, the vocabulary is more varied and the interest from 
the standpoint of the plot materially increased. 

The exercises, which are simple, are intended to give quite a 
complete review of the essentials of Italian grammar. The vocabu- 
lary is complete, and much care in listing idioms in their proper place 
has been taken. The freedom from typographical errors throughout 
the book is remarkable. Your reviewer who used the book in a sec- 
ond year class in Italian that read all the plays rapidly, and with 
much pleasure, failed to note misprints or inaccuracies. 

James GeppeEs 


Boston University 


Vittorio Rossi. Scritti di Critica Letteraria. Firenze, Sansoni, 1930. 
Vol. I: “Saggi e discorsi su Dante”; pp. xlvii, 333. Vol. II: 
“Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinascimento”; pp. 461. Vol. III: 
“Dal Rinascimento al Risorgimento”; pp. 476. Lire 50 each vol. 


To celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the teaching of the emi- 
nent professor of Italian Literature in the University of Rome, a 
group of his pupils—now eminent scholars themselves—formed a 
committee to publish a collection of his critical studies, including 
some that had never been printed, and others that were practically 
inaccessible. Rossi assisted in choosing the articles, and, without 
changing their form, has added notes to bring them up to date. The 
result, in three volumes of convenient size (1318 pages in all), is a 
welcome variation of the usual ponderous homage-volume made up 
of miscellaneous contributions. This present form of homage is par- 
ticularly appropriate in the case of a scholar like Rossi, whose pro- 
duction covers a wide field, and yet shows profundity of thought and 
soundness of method. Its importance is shown by the bibliography 
of publications from 1885 to 1929; there are 434 items, many of them 
reviews or bibliographical notes, but many others works of consid- 
erable size. 

Of the three volumes, the one of most general interest is the 
first. Readers of Rossi’s annotated edition of the /nferno (1923) 
“aed with what skill he illuminates every passage in Dante that he 
discusses, the introduction to each canto being a miniature “lectura 
Dantis.” It is to be hoped that in due time he will complete his edi- 
tion of the Divine Comedy; in the meantime, the present volume in- 
cludes detailed discussion of several cantos (“letture dantesche”), of 


which those on Jnf. XXXIV, Purg. XXXIII, and Par. XX were un- 
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published; also the well-known paper on the “Dolce stil nuovo,” here 
printed for the third time, with additions; and other articles. The 
result is a genuine contribution to the study of Dante. One does 
not need to agree with every opinion; but the point of view is so 
firmly based on common sense as well as on sound erudition, that 
it is persuasive even when it departs from what is conventionally 
accepted. 

One of the studies on Petrarch in Vol. II is biographical (“Il 
Petrarca a Pavia’); the other six deal with problems concerning the 
Letters (which Rossi is editing for the National Edition of Petrarch). 
The remainder of this volume, hardly touching the Rinascimento ex- 
cept chronologically, treats minor figures of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Of special interest are two papers on Sacchetti and 
one on Burchiello. In a note to the latter Rossi intimates that he does 
not expect to publish the edition of Burchiello’s verse for which he has 
gathered an immense amount of material. Undoubtedly his work 
on Dante and Petrarch, and the projected new edition of his Quattro- 
cento (1898), are of paramount importance to scholarship; but the 
hope may be expressed that he will also find time to complete the 
enormously difficult job of editing Burchiello. 

The papers in Vol. III are varied in subject and in style. Three 
are on the history of education, three on Ugo Foscolo. Particularly 
welcome is the reprint of the magnificent inaugural address delivered 
in the University of Rome at the opening of the academic year 1917- 
1918: “Nazione e Letteratura in Italia.” Every large library should 
possess these three volumes, and many private scholars will find 
them useful and inspiring. 

KennetH McKenzie 

Princeton University. 


Guerri, Domenico. La corrente popolare nel rinascimento: berte 
burle e baie nella Firenze del Brunellesco e del Burchiello. Con 
VI tavole fuori di testo. (In Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento 
peg da F. P. Luiso.) Florence, Sansoni, 1931. Pp. viii, 174. 

ire 18. 


One opens this new volume by Professor Guerri confident of 
finding it interesting, and a bit intrigued by its half-whimsical sub- 
title, to be suddenly electrified at discovering that its main intention 
is to clear Dante of all responsibility for the so-called “Tenzone con 
Forese Donati.” 

The astonishing conviction that the Tenzone dates from a cen- 
tury later than the Divine Poet was borne upon Guerri when in the 
course of his researches in connection with his recent edition of Boc- 
caccio’s commentary to the Comedy (Bari, Laterza, 1918; 3 voll.; 
and a supplementary vol., id., 1926) he recognized that he was deal- 
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ing with “a composite work, founded upon Boccaccio, belonging to 
a generation later than the Certaldese.” And, in his belief, it is to 
the early years of the Quattrocento that the famous—or, rather, 
notorious—7 enzone belongs: along with the other mordent gibes of 
the “piazza” against local pedants, philosophists, and the whole crowd 
of petty glory-curriers in that not “golden mean” between the 
budding humanists of the Renaissance (who mostly ignored them) 
and the rhymers of the populace who tormented them—from anony- 
mous composers like the perpetrator of the Acquettino, to him called 
oddly “Za,” and even that gifted rascal Burchiello. 

In arguing his novel thesis, Professor Guerri does not attempt 
to attack the findings of great recent scholars, such as Vandelli and 
Michele Barbi (especially the latter, in Studi danteschi, IX); but by 
lifting the question bodily to the new level of his hypothesis he sub- 
stitutes new bases of conjecture for the old,—with the advantage on 
his side of a wished-for consummation, at least; and, naturally, sun- 
dry and various disadvantages. The most serious material one of 
the latter: the placing of the famous Chigian MS “L VIII 305” by 
the palaeographers in mid-Trecento, he suggests may be disposed of 
by admitting that the writer thereof, sometime around 1400, may 
have been a man well along in years who had learned his style of 
handwriting early in life. 

The critic brings out, on the one hand, the commonness in 
Florence for centuries of the proper names in the Tenzone, and the 
uncertainties and hesitant conjectures regarding them confessed to 
by Barbi himself; and on the other hand shows identical, or cognate, 
recurrences of the same appellatives in the Burchiellesque composi- 
tions which he studies in the course of his book. The latter include: 
the Geta e Birria, presumably attributable in its main part to Do- 
menico da Prato; the last quarter of Giovanni da Prato’s Paradiso 
degli Alberti; Za’s La Buca di Monteferrato, Lo studio d’Atene, and 
Il gagno; the Acquettino, which Guerri publishes for the first time 
(in an Appendix), from the unique MS, Riccard. 2254; and selec- 
tions from the verses ot Burchiello, and the Pataffio. The references 

“Alaghier(o)” and “Dante,” in the Tenzone, Guerri thinks may 
well be intended as digs at Giovanni di Gherardo da Prato, who 
plumed himself on being a great poet, and proclaimed himself a Dant- 
ist. 

The study is, naturally, more stimulating than convincing, at 
the present stage of the question: much more investigation must take 
place, and a great deal of it complicated, tantalizing, and ungrate- 
ful, before we can venture to judge between the old hy pothesis ard 
the new. 

One incidental result of eventual proof that the Tenzone should 
not be attributed to Dante—if the reviewer may be permitted a cor- 
ollary—would be the demolishing of D’Ov idio’s pretty theory that in 
rhyming “Cristo” only with itself, in the Divine Comedy, Dante was 
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trying to atone for having rhymed it with other words in the fifth 
sonnet of that scurrilous Tenzone.! 
H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


pena. A. Italy Yesterday and Today. New York, Macmillan, 
1. 


It is now possible to go to Europe, travel through Italy, and 
come home again for less than five dollars, all expenses included. 

This can be easily accomplished by buying a copy of Professor 
A. Marinoni’s new book, /taly Yesterday and Today. The volume 
can be employed as a travelling companion abroad, as a treasure- 
house for those who wish to refresh their Italian souvenirs, and even 
as a substitute for a trip to Italy. 

Admirable perspective characterizes the work, which performs 
the functions of a practical guide-book, a text on art, a history, a col- 
lection of quaint customs and anecdotes, and a digest of Fascism. 
And it falls into none of the incidental pitfalls. It is not a disserta- 
tion on the Renaissance, or an elaborately budgeted itinerary, or a 
list of good hotels, or an index to famous museums, like so many 
standard guides. On the contrary, the various parts of the book are 
arranged so as to describe a complete journey through Italy,—not 
an imaginary journey, or a long-drawn-out visit to celebrated spots, 
or a distressing excursion to out-of-the-way corners, but an exceed- 
ingly well-balanced trip through the country. 

Professor Marinoni, as an Italian scholar and seasoned traveller, 
tells the American tourist the best way to see Italy, and presents 
enough accounts of the “yesterdays” of the country for the tourist 
to enjoy the “todays.” The book is full of fresh observations and 
unique points-of-view, as, for instance, in the comparison of “Gothic” 
Lake Como to “Classic” Lake Garda. 

Travel by auto! says Mr. Marinoni, and proceeds to carry the 
reader on a tour of Italy from Lake Maggiore southward to Naples 
and Amalfi, and northward again to the Alps. 

Particularly representative is the section on Naples, where the 
author remarks that at first the tourist may “decry the wretched pov- 
erty of the lower classes of Neapolitans,” and promptly counteracts 
this disapproval with a history of the Camorra and the causes which 
brought about such conditions. Instead of exhausting his adjectives 
on the Baia della Sirena, he quotes the words of a humble monk 
of Camaldoli to one of Italy’s noted writers: “For fifty years I have 
come every morning upon this terrace to look at the bay, and every 
morning I gaze until my heart aches.” Mr. Marinoni remarks that 


1 And even that the exact number of times it was self-rhymed in the Divine 
Comedy would correspond with the total of four, if to the one case in the Tenzone 
were added the three in the Fiore! See his Nuovi studi danteschi, etc., Milan, 1907, 
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the apparent joyousness and tunefulness of the Neapolitan character 
is a veil that hides sadness. 

The author, considerately, warns us against what reactions to 
prepare for, what to disregard, what to avoid. He tells us that the 
“Queen of the Adriatic” has the peculiar charm of firing our enthusi- 
asm as well as the strange power of disappointing us, and that we 
must prepare for this in advance. He tells us that Titian appeals 
to men, and Canova to women! When he speaks of architectural 
marvels, he often confines himself to the opinion of reliable critics 
on their importance and history. For instance, treating the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, he refers to the theory of the American architect 
William H. Goodyear that the obliquity of the tower is intentional 
and not accidental. 

In addition to its other features (which include a hundred and 
twenty-eight illustrations), the book contains an illuminating survey 
and interpretation of the present government, which the reader will 


find most valuable. 
Ouive-HELENE ParisH 


“Dante’s Eclogues 
By Witmon Brewer, Pu.D. (Harvard) 


Intimate poems of Dante written in his prime but never before translated 
for the lover of poetry. Rendered in melodious blank verse with an essay 


showing their important place in European literature. 
“One of these rare versions that read like an original and an original 


by a real poet.” Professor C. H. Grandgent 
Carefully bound and printed on genuine rag paper, two photogravures 
of Dante. $2.00 


Shakespeare’s Jnfluence on Sir Walter Scott 


By Witmon Brewer 


An important work for those who are interested either in Shakespeare 
or the history of the novel. It is a new subject, presented thoroughly 
and with a consistent fairness that leaves no room for doubt or contro- 
versy. Written in prose at once fluent and scholarly. 

508 pp., superb binding, photogravures of Shakespeare and Scott. $4.00 


THE CoRNHILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
368 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


TO THOSE POSSESSING WRITTEN OR PRINTED 
MATERIALS OF VALUE FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT IN AMERICA 


Wuereas, it seems desirable that, in the interest of scholarly re- 
search and historic record, such documents relating to the history 
of the Italians in America and their contribution to the culture and 
economy of the country as are still available be collected and pre- 
served before they are lost; and inasmuch as the Casa I/taliana, of 
Columbia University, is an ideal place in which to deposit these 
documents so that they may be available to the public and to students 
particularly; and as, furthermore, we have the assurance from 
authoritative sources that the Casa Italiana will assume the respon- 
sibility of properly caring for these documents, making them avail- 
able for inspection and consultation, and guaranteeing to the donors 
thereof careful safekeeping and diligent protection: 

‘THEREFORE: We, the undersigned, respectfully invite persons pos- 
sessing family archives, letters, manuscripts, books and newspapers 
relating to the history of Italian emigration to the United States to 
deliver them to the Casa Italiana either in gift or in trust or, if 
desired, for temporary use in accordance with the purposes above 


outlined. 


(Signed) 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago 

Chester Aldrich, Vice President, Italy 
America Society 

Rudolph <Altrocchi, Chairman Depart- 
ment of Italian, Univ. of California 


Alfonso de Salvio, Professor ef Italian, 
Brown University 

Italo Falbo, Author, and editor of // Pro- 
gresso Italo-Amenicane 


Marshall Field, President, Italy America 
Society 


Harry Morgan Ayers, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University 


Luigi Barzini, Author, and editor of Cor- 
riere d America 

Dino Bigongiari, Chairman Department 
of Italian, Columbia University 

Alberto C. Bonaschi, Secretary, Italian 
Chamber of Commerce 

Gabriella Bosano, Chairman Department 
of Italian, Wellesley College 

Walter L. Bullock, Professor, University 
of Chicago 

Edward Corsi, Director of Haarlem 
House, New York 

Mario FE. Cosenza, President, Italian 
Teachers’ Association 


Leonard Covello, Chairman Department 
of Italian, DeWitt Clinton High School 


John Finley, Associate Editor, New York 
Times 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Manager, Metro- 
politan Opera Company 

Attilio H. Giannini, President, Italian 
Chamber of Commerce 


Emilio Goggio, Professor of Italian, Uni- 
versity of Toronto 


George Ochs Oakes, Editor, Current His- 
tory 

Giuseppe Previtali, President, Italian His- 
torical Society 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director, Casa Ita- 
liana 

James J. Walsh, Author 


Ernest H. Wilkins, President, Oberlin 
College 


Columbia University 


Casa Italiana 


Italian Book of the Month Club 


The Casa Italiana has organized for the benefit of all those 
interested an IraLian Book or THE MontTH Cius. The plan 
is to furnish ten books a vear at a total cost of ten dollars, 
the books to be selected by a special committee composed of 
Mr. G. B. Angioletti, Director of L’/talia Letteraria; His 
Excellency Professor Emilio Bodrero, Vice President of the 
House of Deputies and Head of the National Federation of 
Fascist Syndicates; Hon. Franco Ciarlantini, President of the 
Fascist Association of Italian Editors; Mr. Curzio Malaparte, 
Director of L’/talia Letteraria; His Excellency F. T. Mari- 
netti, Member of the Academy of Italy; Comm. Ugo Ojetti, 
Member of the Academy of Italy and Editor of Pégaso; His 
Excellency Alfredo Panzini, Member of the Academy of 
Italy; Giovanni Papini; Mrs. Margherita Sarfatti; Prof. 
Gioacchino Volpe, Secretary of the Academy of Italy. 

All that is necessary to join the Italian Book of the Month 
Club is to send a letter with check or money order for ten 
dollars to the Casa Italiana and within a year, beginning 
April 1931, the subscribers will receive the ten books which 
according to the committee are the most representative and 
entertaining in the field of contemporary Italian fiction. 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 


Director, Casa Italiana 


117th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 


ALFIERI 


FORERUNNER OF ITALIAN NATIONALISM 


By GUADENCE MEGARO 


“Dr. Megaro has interpreted for English speaking 
people the patriotic philosophy of Alfieri, the great 
Italian dramatist of the eighteenth century and the 
fruitful source of important elements in the Italian 
nationalism which has produced a Mazzini and a Mus- 


solini.” —Carlton ]. H. Hayes 


Contents: Preface; Introduction; I. Hatred of Tyranny 
and Love of Liberty; II. Freedom and the Advance- 
ment of Literature; III. Religion; IV. Classicism; V. 
Patriotism and Nationalism; VI. Nationalist Influence 


and Conclusion; Appendix; Bibliography; Index. 


175 pages Price $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


~.. 


‘Rapid Courses in the Jtalian Language 
“By ROMANO GUARNIERI 
Professor of Italian literature in the University of Amsterdam 


Columbia University has been singularly fortunate in procuring for its 
1931 Summer Session the services of Professor Romano Guarnieri, famous ex- 
ponent of Italian language and literature, who within the past twenty years 
has built up in the University of Amsterdam a definite center of Italian 
studies and has created throughout Holland as a whole a keen public interest 
in all phases of Italian culture. 

During the past few years he has devoted, with immense success, the 
time of his summer vacation to the teaching of Italian in the summer school 
for foreigners at the University of Perugia. The coming summer he has 
consented to forego this pilgrimage and perform a similar service for the 
benefit of students at Columbia. He will give two courses during the Summer 
Session: one for those who wish to learn the language; the other for those 
who are themselves teachers of Italian, in which he will discuss, among 
various teaching methods, the one to which he owes his own personal and 


enormous success. 


Summer School of Jtalian Studies 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Director: BLancHE MirtcuHe tt, M.A. 
Third Session, June 29-August 7, 1931 


A PVANCED courses in Italian Language and Litera- 

ture. IJtalian will be used throughout the entire ses- 
sion, both in and out of the class-room. Native Ital- 
ian teachers, including AMBROGIO DONINI, Pu.D. 
(Rome) and ANACLETA C. VEZZETTI, Diploma Su- 
periore di Magistero. Large Italian library. Open to 
men and women students. No elementary courses. 
Tuition Fee $60 Room and Board $100 


Please register early 


Information and application blanks may be had from: 
BiancHe MITCHELL 
Department of Italian, Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


TEXTS FOR ITALIAN CLASSES 
SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS 


By A. Marinoni and L. A. Passarewut, University of Arkansas 


The essentials of Italian presented clearly and concisely in forty lessons. 
Since the emphasis in most Italian courses is placed on reading, there are 
ample reading texts as well as written and oral drills. Illustrated, $1.60 


ANDIAMO IN ITALIA 
By Marinoni and 


An intermediate book providing a fresh and interesting treatment of a trip 
to Italy. Each chapter contains a short grammar review, idioms or proverbs, 


oral exercises, and a theme to be translated into Italian. 
Vocabulary, Illustrated, $1.20 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO _ SAN FRANCISCO 


| ...... For the Class in Italian ...... 


LAY Bracco’s Il Piccolo Santo 


Edited by Rudolph Altrocchi Ph.D., and Marthe Bloch 


The powerful tragedy by the greatest modern Italian 
dramatist. 100+ 20 pages 


Edited by William O. Farnsworth, Ph.D. 


A highly interesting story by the 
“Italian Dickens.” 105+73 pages 


Farina’s II Signor lo 


SHORT Novelle Italiane Moderne 


Edited by J]. R. Reinhard and Michele de Filippis 


STORIES Modern short stories suitable for 


beginners’ classes. 109+83 pages 
You are invited to write for more details about these books 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


The University of Chicago 
ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by Ernest H. Witkins 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Ernest H. Witkrns. 
An introduction to the study of Italian. 


LVITALIA. By Ernest Hatcw Witkins and Antonio Marinoni. 
A valuable and interesting source of information suitable 
for a first reader. 

FARINA’S FRA LE CORDE D’UN CONTRABASSO. Edited by 

Scnospincer and Preston. 
A simple tale of country life. 


ITALIAN FOLK TALES AND FOLK SONGS. By F. A. G. 


Cowper. 
An interesting group of famous Italian proverbs is included. 


IL RISORGIMENTO. By Joun Van Horne. 
Selections from the letters, plays, and orations of some 
great Italian leaders. 


GIACOSA: UNA PARTITA A SCACCHI. Edited by Rutu Suep- 


ARD PHELPs. 
A romantic, medieval story cast in dramatic form. 


GIACOSA: TRISTI AMORI. Edited by Rupotpn AttroccHi 
and Benyamin M. Wooppripce. 
A serious play notable in structure and dialogue. 


PELLICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI AND FRANCESCA DA RI- 
MINI. Edited by Kenneto McKenzie. 
Selections from two well-known Italian books. 


FUCINI: NOVELLE E POESIE. Edited by Henry Furst. 
Stories, letters, and poems from the pen of a famous Italian. 


NICCODEMI’S SCAMPOLO. Edited by Exsie Scnosincer and 
Preston. 
A comedy-drama of a street waif’s career in modern Rome. 


Each $1.25 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


RECOMMENDED 
for every Italian Classroom 


HEATH’S MODERN 
LANGUAGE 
WALL CHARTS 


Pictorial representations of the classroom, family, living 
room, bedroom, kitchen, restaurant, street and shopping, 
countryside and agriculture, the house, the parts of the 
human body and clothing, animals, travel by steamer and 
railway, the theater, and the office. The vocabulary re- 
quired by this wide range of subjects is sufficient for an 
elementary conversation course. 


RUSSO’S ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


is correlated with 
Heath’s Modern Language Wall Charts by the inclusion of fourteen 
conversational exercises in connection with fourteen facsimiles of the 
Charts. They are placed at convenient places in the book as part of 
lessons containing identical or related topics. Special vocabularies 
accompanying these charts are listed toward the end of the book. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA > 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


